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Electrical 
Gifts 
are 
MODERN 


Your electric company 
has a complete selec- 
tion of Hotpoint elec- 
tric gifts on display: 
irons, toasters, waffle 
irons, percolators etc. 
These modern gifts 
will last for years. See 
them when you go 
Christmas shopping. 
There are gifts for any 
amount you wish to 
spend. 






Advance 1930 Model Hotpoint Automatic Electric Range. 
White enamel, gray trim, CHROMEPLATE fittings. With 
Hotpoint Hi-Speed Calrod element. 
economical electric range. 


What Mother 


THERE'S A HOTPOINT RANGE FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 

















The fastest, most 


really wants... 


A: farm life, health and happiness revolve around 
the three meals Mother cooks each day. It’s an 
endless task. This Christmas you can give Mother 
a gift, greater in its practical, everyday helpfulness 
than anything Aladdin ever dreamed of. 

Deep down in her heart she wants the clean, 
convenient efficiency of a Hotpoint automatic elec- 
tric range. For long years to come she'll be thank- 
ful for the time and effort it saves; and proud of 
its sootless, gleaming beauty. 


Ask your electric company about the remarkable 
Christmas offer. Or write us for literature. 


Other Hotpoint automatic electric ranges come in 
a wide selection of sizes and prices to meet every 
requirement. Some have auxiliary kitchen heaters. 


e / 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
A GENERAL ELECTRIC ORGANIZATION 
5622 West Taylor St. Chicago, Illinois 


Factories: Chicago, IIl., and Ontario, Calif. 
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Running Water on the 








with a 









WATER SYSTEM 
that requires 
NO ATTENTION 
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—lubricated for life 











F. 0. B. Factory 
and Warehouses 





F YOU have held back until 

now from giving your family 
the blessing of running water 
you need no longer hesitate. For 
here is a complete answer to 
your needs. 


Think of it—a system that is 
lubricated for life—that never 
need be oiled. Not self-oiled but 
permanently lubricated. That’s 
perfected mechanism for you! 


Indeed, so perfect is the Ever- 


Ball Bearing 
Pump with 
2 YEAR 


Guarantee 














W-40 WATER SYSTEM 


Oiled pump used on this system 
that Goulds guarantees it for 2 
years. No manufacturer ever be- 
fore has put such a guarantee 
behind a pump for home water 
supply. 

Just as city people take city 
water for granted, you can take 
your running water for granted 
with a Goulds Ever-Oiled Sys- 
tem. For dependability there’s 
nothing to compare with it— 
save city water itself. 


We make a complete line of water systems and 
pumps for the farm. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


GOULDS PUMPS, INC. 


Seneca Falls 


GOULDS 


New York 


PUMPS 


—=—_—— 
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NOW a new 





ELECTRIC RANGE 
Especially designed for heavy 


duty in Farm Kitchens 





== 








20-Inch Oven 


with Automatic Tempere 
ature Control. 


GROnD 
Kitchen Heater 


(and incinerator) with pro- 
vision for pin type water- 
front when wanted. 


COO7D 
4-Unit Cooking 
Top 


with ample space for pots 
and other utensils. 











MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO., 





Here is the ideal electric range for those who require 
large surface cooking and baking capacity with heat 
for the kitchen in cold months. The generous sized 
oven is built of rust-resisting, vitreous enameled 
sheets and heavily insulated for economy and quick 
heating. The range is completely finished with 
vitreous enamel armor; your choice of White, Nile- 
Green or Sunshine-Yellow. For full details and 
price, inquire of your dealer or Public Service Com- 
pany for the new Monarch H20A. 




























Beaver Dam, Wis. 
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Your MYERS Dealer 
Offers a Complete Lmeo, 


“fo 


endable Water Systems 
r Your Selection= 


December, 192 








YERS Self-Oiling Water 
Systems are made in an 
unusually complete line— 
to meet every possible need of 
small and large farms, summer 
homes, country estates, centralized 


schools, churches, institutions, cream- 
eries, hotels, golf courses—wherever 
city water service is not available. 
Sizes range from low priced outfits 


See your Myers dealer before 
any price—or write direct 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 


Ashland, Ohio 


360 Orange St. 


to us 


for the smallest home up to plants 
of 10,000 gallons per hour capacity. 
There are systems for both deep and 
shallow wells, for operation with 
central station electric current, farm 
lighting plant, gasoline engine, wind- 


mill, hand power. The outfits il- 
lustrated on this page suggest the 
extremely wide range of Myers 
service. 


you buy any water system—at 
for illustrated booklet. 





Makers for over 50 years of Myers Pumps for every Purpose, 
Hay Tools and Door Hangers. 





Fig. 2510—Myers Shallow Well Water Sys- 
tem. Where the well or cistern is not 
more than 22 feet deep, 
this low-priced, quality- 
built water system is 
ideally adapted. Capacity 
250 to 300 gallons per 
heur. Completely auto- 
matic—self-starting, self- 
stopping, self-oiling. 
Designed for opera- 
tion with central sta- 
tion electric current 
or farm lighting 
plant. Furnishes all 
the comfort and con- 
venience of running 
water always on tap. 











No. 2511 is for wells more 
than 24 feet deep—a com- 
plete, large capacity unit 
suitable for large homes, 
farms, estates, schools, 
creameries, etc. Auto- 
matically controlled, 
self-starting, 
ping, self-oiling. 
erates from station cur- 
rent or farm lighting 
plant. If you want 
a reliable, deep well 











, see this Myers 











Fig. 2524 


is for wells 24 ft. deep or 

more. No storage tank is required. It is 
completely automatic. The opening of a 
faucet anywhere along 

the line starts the 

pump, forcing fresh 


water direct from the 
well. Automatic air 
volume control. Belt 
driven. No attention 

Capacity 
150 to 435 
gallons per hour. De- 
signed for operating 
with central station 
current or farm light- 
ing plant. 











Myers Gas-Engine Operated Water Sys- 


tems, built for either deep or shallow 
wells. Where electric current is not avail- 
able, these engine driven pumping plants 
offer the ideal system. Starting pedal 
makes engine 

easy to 





start 
in any weath- e 
er. When elec- 
tric current ar- 


rives replace 
engine with 
electric motor 
and you have 


an entirely au- 
tomatic plant. 
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DO IT EASIER 
with 
ELECTRICITY 


LEANING with a Westinghouse Vacuum Cleaner is such an 
easy task it can hardly be called work. You merely guide this 
cleaner over the floor. The suction lifts ground-in dust and grit 
right out of carpets and rugs. And the brush picks up thread, 





lint and hair. 

The Westinghouse Vacuum Cleaner is easy to operate, easy to 
carry, and easy to clean. It will bring you welcome relief from 
broom-and-dustpan methods of cleaning. 

Westinghouse electric motors and appliances will save your 
time and strength in other ways, too. Let them take over these 
jobs—washing, ironing, cooking, churning, milking, pumping, 
sawing and countless other chores—and give you more time to 
make your farm successful as a business, pleasant as a home. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in all Principal Cities Representatives Everywhere 




















Electric motors, electric ranges, electric home appliances of all 
kinds . . . when they carry the Westinghouse trade-mark 
you know they are good for years and years of hard service. 


— 
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Electricity— The Time Saver 


In the days before electricity on 
the farm, breakfast meant con- 
tinual trips to and from the 
kitchen range. Now, .with Hot- 
point electric aids, anything from 
coffee to ham and eggs can be 
prepared right at the table. 


The time saved with these and 
other electric appliances, such as 
vacuum cleaners, washing and 
ironing machines, refrigerators, 
fans and water heaters, is worth 
many times the trifling cost of the 


electricity consumed. 


And around the farm, G-E motors 
driving pumps, milking machines, 
feed grinders, and other farm 
equipment, do their work swiftly, 
tirelessly, and at a fraction of 
the time and cost of hand labor. 


If you are located on or near an 
electric power line, ask the power 
company for complete infor 
mation concerning the possible 
uses of electricity on the farm. 


Tune in on the General Electric Special Weekly Farm 
Program on WGY (Schenectady), KOA (Denver), KGO 
(Oakland). In addition, join us in the “General Electric 
Hour”’ broadcast every Saturday at 9 P.M., Eastern Standard 


Time, on a nation-wide N.B.C. Network. 


95.634D 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


CQ, tad 
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General Electric P 





N. Y., Sales Offices in Principal Cif 
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There is something particularly appealing about 


Christmas Christmas season on the farm. Possibly it is 
on the because the farm home represents the ideal 
Farm home—a home complete in itself, separate 


from other homes and unchanging as the years 
roll on. Certainly no city apartment, no matter how elegant, 
or city dwelling, with its continually changing environment, can 
develop in a marked degree that feeling of hallowedness which 
surrounds the old farm homestead at Christmas time. 


The Christmas season seems to bring forth all those de- 
lightful, happy memories associated with the old home. Recol- 
lections of dear old dad and mother, if they are no longer 
with us, are brightened through the memory of the happy 
holidays which they provided for us in years gone by—and 
ofttimes at sacrifices which we only now appreciate. 


Truly, if Christmas is sacred, it is so to the fullest measure 
when we all gather in the old farm house for Yuletide celebra- 
tion. Then all the little differences which may have developed 
during the course of time are swept aside and forgotten—all 
the little troubles which we have met in our daily lives, banished. 


Those mothers and fathers who have engendered in their 
children a love for the Christmas season have given them a 
gift which*is beyond the power of purchase—a gift that is 
Divine. And it is in our power to create a like heritage for 
our children—to make the Christmas season such that they will 
in their maturity look backward with the same reverence and 


affection that we do now. 
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One Dozen More Eggs 
Per Pullet 


By Rost. C. H1ENTON 


NE dozen eggs may not sound 
O very impressive, but when 

you multiply one dozen by the 
number of pullets put into the lay- 
ing house in the fall, you will have 
an idea of the increased winter egg 
production that you can obtain by 
using electric lights to lengthen the 
working day of the hen. It takes 
approximately half a kilowatt hour 
of electricity for each pullet during 
the laying season to do this. 

That poultry house lighting dur- 
ing the fall and winter months, to 
stimulate egg production, does pay 
is the almost unanimous opinion of 
the poultrymen in the three north- 
eastern counties of Ohio. Ashta- 
bula, Lake and Geauga counties 
have some of the most densely pop- 
ulated poultry territory in the state. 
A recent survey showed that there 
were more than a thousand poultry 
farms in these counties using elec- 
tric lights to help increase winter 
egg production. 


What Lights Accomplish 


The Ohio State Agricultural Ex- 
tension Bulletin Number 56 states 
that— 

1. Lights will 
egg production. 

2. Records on 756 Ohio Calen- 
dar flocks show lighted flocks pro- 
ducing 20 per cent more than un- 
lighted ones from October to 
March, and 9 per cent more for the 
entire year. 

3. Lights will hasten breeders 
into production. 

4. Lights will prevent winter 
molt of early hatched pullets. 

5. Lights will hasten maturity of 
fate hatched pullets. 

6. Lights used on culls will in- 
crease the fall and winter produc- 
tion. 

7. Lights properly used will ma- 
terially increase the labor income. 


increase winter 


The two methods of poultry 
house lighting that are most com- 
monly used in this territory are the 
morning lights and the morning and 
evening lights, with the morning 
users being greatly in the majority. 
Advantages of using morning lights 
only, according to Mr. W. 
Swayne of Mentor, who operates 
a modern two-story plant with 
about 1,000 laying hens, are: 

1. It is easier to get the hens 
on the floor in the morning than 
at any other time of day. 

2. Dimming devices are unneces- 
sary as the lights usually are turn- 
ed off manually at daylight. 

; The poultryman has more 
time for evening recreation because 
it is not necessary for him to be 
at home during the early evening 
hours. 

_ A time switch or an alarm clock 
is used to turn the lights on at the 
same time every morning when 
morning lights are used. In the 
larger flocks time switches are used 
which will turn the current both 
on and off. 

_ The main advantage of the morn- 
ing and evening lights method is 
that the poultryman turns the 
lights on himself in the morning, 
and sees that the water is not 
frozen in the winter months. 


Simple Method of Dimming 


A very simple method used in 
our territory for the dimming of 
evening lights is to run another 
circuit with only one or two lights 
on it. When the main lights are 
turned out, the dimmer lights are 
turned on for a few. minutes and 
then turned off. 

The total working day given t 
the laying hen in good production 
varies with the individua! poultry- 
man, and is from 13 to 14 hours 
During the morning light method 
the lights are usually turned 6n at 
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Hen House on the Swayne Farm near Menter, Ohio 


3:30 or 4:00 in the morning. Sev- 
eral poultrymen are _ furnishing 
illumination on cloudy fall days. 
The usual practice is to start the 
use of lights on pullets between 
October 1 and October 15 and dis- 
continue them on March 1 or a 
little later. Most of the breeders 
follow the example of George Cone 


of Geneva, who uses lights on his 
breeding pens starting about Janu- 
ary 1 or January 15, and then only 
to hasten the hens back into pro- 
duction. 

We advocate either one of two 
methods for determining the num- 
ber of lights in a coop. With a 
narrow, low ceilinged coop we rec- 
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Lower Floor of the Swayne Hen House, Showing Some of 
His Flock 
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ommend the use of a 50 or 60 
watt lamp for every 200 square feet 
of floor space. If it is practical 
to use reflectors the smaller size 
bulb is large enough, but in an 
older coop with darker walls the 
slight extra operating cost of the 
larger lamp is offset by the in- 
creased amount of light obtained. 
The location of lamps depends on 
the individual coop but they are 
usually placed midway between the 
front of the coop and the dropping 
board. 

For wider coops, with a higher 
ceiling, we advise the use of a 100 
watt lamp for every 300 square feet 
of floor space. These two methods 
will give very satisfactory lighting 
in 90 per cent of the present houses. 

In low ceilinged houses with 50 
or 60 watt lamps, we advise the use 
of a 12-inch shallow dome reflector. 
In the larger coops with ceilings 
more than 9 feet high, a 14-inch 
shallow dome reflector with the 100 
watt lamp should be used. There 
is a more satisfactory distribution 
of light with the shallow dome re- 
flector than with any other types 
of reflectors. 


Poultry House Lighting Rules 


Poultrymen in our territory real- 
ize that there are several rules of 
poultry house lighting that should 
be followed. They are: 

1. The lights should be turned 
on at the same time every morning. 

2. The daylight period should be 
not over 13 or 14 hours. 

3. Always have both feed and 
water available during the extra 
hours regardless of morning or 
night feeding. 

4. Feed grain liberally to main- 
tain body weight. 

5. Try to maintain 
at about 60 per cent, 
less. 

6. Lighting is profitable from 
October 15 to March 15. 

7. Discontinue the lights gradu- 
ally in the spring, with a change 
of 10 minutes daily. 

Continue to feed early and 
late in the day when lights are 
eliminated. 

If all of these rules are observed, 
the poultryman who uses lights will 
materially increase his labor in- 
come. 


production 
or slightly 
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Corn Shredding Saves 
Feed and Labor 


_On farms where a good deal of 


roughage is fed in the form of 
corn stover, the cured stalks and 


leaves can be utilized to better ad-- 


‘ 


if they are run through a 
husker-shredder. This practice has 
two major advantages. It puts the 
stalk and the leaves of the plant— 
30 to 40 per cent of its feeding 
value—in a form which can be 
utilized easier and more fully. It 
also eliminates the labor of husk- 
ing the ears by hand. 

When only a limited amount of 
roughage is available shredding is 
a great saver of feed, because lit- 
tle is wasted in handling and less 
of the shredded feed is wasted by 
livestock. 

In cases where an excess of 
roughage is raised the method is 
still an economical one because the 
cost of husking is reduced and the 
feed can be handled easier. Many 
farmers use surplus shredded corn 
for bedding, as it is soft, clean and 
easily handled in a spreader. 

The practice of shredding is in- 
creasingly important at the present 
time in cornbelt sections menaced 
by the corn borer. Binder attach- 
ments which cut the corn at the 
surface of the ground facilitate 
clean plowing and insure getting a 
majority of borers in the fodder. 
Shredding the complete plant gives 
these borers little chance to live 
over winter. 

Corn should be bound and 
shocked in the field for at least a 
month before it is shredded. Or- 
dinarily the machine is stationed 
in the barnyard, and the roughage 
blown into a haymow or empty silo. 
It may be stacked outside and cov- 
ered with galv anized roofing or a 
tarpaulin if there is not room in- 
side. The husked corn may be 
elevated into a wagon or truck 
from the machine or a sacking de- 
vice can be used. 


vantage 








Commercial Candor 
A western chain store ran the 
following advertisement: 
Apples, oranges, imported nuts, 
fruit cake. Come early and avoi 
the rush. The early bird gets the 


worm. 1 
—Outloo! 
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Handling Two Cows 
in Place of One with 


Milking 


[ pays to produce the best. So 

reasoned Mr. E. N. Warner 

when he took over the operation 
of the farm near Windsor, Wis- 
consin, that had been the Warner 
homestead through séveral genera- 
tions. Accordingly in the new 
dairy barn which a fire had made 
necessary, he installed a motor 
driven milker for the use of Frank 
Kobs, his tenant. Then he arranged 
to supply an extra grade of milk 
to a distributor in Madison. 

This distributor’s standards were 
high. He required that all milk 
included in his special grade con- 
tain less than 50,000 bacteria per 
cubic centimeter, but he was will- 
ing to pay about 40c a hundred 
pounds above his regular price to 
get it. 

The milker is a great help in 
keeping dirt out of the milk, for 
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These Clean Methods Are Possible in Almost Any Barn 
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the 
Machine 


MEACHAM 


when the long hair about the udder 
is kept well clipped, and the teats 
themselves are carefully wiped 
with a damp cloth just before the 
milker is put on, there is little 
chance for any dirt to get into the 
tightly covered pail. In this respect 
the milking machine is a long step 
ahead of ordinary hand milking in 
an open pail, which in spite of any 
usual precautions is bound to col- 
lect a certain amount of dirt, chaff 
and hair. 

“The cotton discs from our 
strainers used to be kind of gray.” 
said Mr. Kobs when he took .me 
through the barn, “but when we 
milk by machine, they are just as 
white after straining as they were 
before.” 

On the other hand it has been 
argued that the machine itself 
offers an excellent place for the 
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This Motor Runs the Pump That Provides Vacuum for Pipes 
Throughout the Barn 


growth of bacteria and that it is 
apt to contaminate the milk. If 
the cleaning of the machine is 
neglected, even temporarily, this 
may be true, but modern machines 
are constructed to make cleansing 
easy, and can be kept practically 
sterile. In fact 90% of the cer- 
tified milk sold-in Chicago is drawn 
by miachines.. 

Another reason why Mr. War- 
ner, who is a keen business man, 
put a milking machine on his farm 
was to help Mr. Kobs get more 
milk; not that the machine milked 
cow gives more, but with the help 
of the machine, Mr. Kobs can han- 
dle more cows. Without the 
machine he would certainly not 
care to milk more than 12-16 cows 
alone, but with its help he is able 
to handle a herd of -28. This in- 
crease in the size of the operation 
has a very good effect on the in- 
come. 


Helps with the Field Work 


And strange as it may seem, the 
milking machine helps him with 
the field work. 

“I came to this 120 acre farm 
last fall too late to get any plow- 
ing done,” said Mr. Kobs, “so 


this spring I had plenty to do. | 
was out in the field as soon as it 
was light and I worked just as 
late as I could see. My _ 
12 year old brother was with us, 
city boy who had never milked. He 
soon learned to run this machine 
and all summer long he took care 
of the job like a veteran every 
night and morning. It gave me a 
good many extra hours in the fie! 

‘And when I do the milking 
myself, the machine saves me a lot 
of time, too. There is never any 
delay in starting it. I step in here 
with the machine units, snap a but- 
ton and away it goes. The other 
day I had to move the motor from 
the milking machine to the pump 
while the pump motor was being 
repaired, and I found that it takes 
me more than twice as long to 
milk these cows by hand as it does 
with the machine even though I 
strip everyone of them.” 

“Do you always do that?” I 
asked. 

“T certainly do,” said Mr. Kobs. 
“These cows have been well trained 
to machine milking, and I rarely 
get over a couple of quarts. of 
stripping for the entire herd, Wut 
it is good insurance to see that 
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y quarter is milked out and 
that there is no injury or inflam- 
mation that might otherwise es- 
cape attention. I have never had 
a cow lose a quarter because she 
was milked by machine.” 

“Do you think you get as good 
production by the machine meth- 
od?” I asked. 

“Yes, I think so,” said Kobs. “I 
set the relief valve in my pipe 
line to maintain only 12-13 inches 
of vacuum, and my pulsator to 
work about 45 times a minute. The 
cows seem to like this gentle oper- 
ation, and though I leave the 
machine on each cow only 4-6 
minutes, I believe it gets all their 
milk. I know they stand better 
than when I milk them by hand.” 


No Pairing of Cows Necessary 


Mr. Kobs does not make any 
attempt to arrange his cows in 
pairs so as to milk those that take 
about the same length of time to- 
gether. In some cases a little time 
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might be saved in this way, but 
with the gentle suction which he 
uses, he does not feel that the 
machine does any harm if left on 
till both are through. 

He attributes a lot of his milk- 
ing speed to the fact that he uses 
three milker pails with two double 
heads so that he can always shift 
a head from a full pail to an empty 
one and leave it at work while he 
empties the milk. This is an im- 
portant point in saving the time 
of the machine, especially when it 
milks two cows at a time. 


One Man Handles Four Cows 
at Once 

Two double units capable of 
milking four cows at a time are 
about all that one man can man- 
age, and are sufficient for herds* 
that one man would ordinarily 
milk. The size of the motor de- 
pends mainly on the type of vacu- 
um pump that is used, and to some 
extent on the length of the pipe 
line. 


The Motors for the Machines Are Mounted on the Pail Covers 
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Mr. Kobs finds a half horse 
power motor ample and that is in 
accordance with a general rule of 
Y% h.p. for each double unit used. 
There are some machines, however, 
that require considerably more 
power, even up to 3 h.p. The cur- 
rent should ordinarily come to the 
milking machine at 220 volts in- 
stead of at the lighting voltage of 
110. This demands a 3-wire circuit 
to the barn. This wiring will be 
well worth the extra cost because 
the motor will probably give better 
service and will not be so apt to 
cause a flicker in the lights during 
milking. The size of the wire will 
of course depend upon the size of 
the motor and the length of the 
circuit. 

Time Saved at Little Cost 

The time which the milking 
machine saves reaily costs very 
little in current to do the work. 
The exact amount of energy used 
will vary with the type of the 
machine. The portable machines 
require considerably less energy 


than the more common pipe line 
type. With the portable machines 
1 kilowatt hour will often furnish 
enough power to milk a cow twice 
a day for a month. 


With the pipe 


The Aerator and Milking Machine Help Mr. Kobs Produce High 
Quality Milk 
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line machines the requirement is 
rarely over 4 kilowatt hours per 
month. 

Tests made throughout the coun- 
try show that on the average far 
it takes about 4 kilowatt hours to 
draw 1000 Ibs. of milk. 

Mr. Kobs keeps his machines 
scrupulously clean. 

“Is it a big job?” I asked. 

“T don’t think so. Of course I 
have running hot water and that 
certainly makes a difference. Be- 
fore I go in for breakfast, I turn 
on the electric water heater. When 
I come out, the hot water is ready. 
I can wash my machine in 15 
minutes.’ 


Cleaning the Milking Machine 


The United States Department 
of Agriculture Farmer’s Bulletin 
No. 1315 on Cleaning Milking 
Machines gives the following sim 
ple directions for doing the job 
easily and effectively: 


1. Immediately after milking 
rinse the machine in cold or 
luke warm water, drawing the 
water through the teat cups 
and tubes by vacuum. 3reak 
the flow by lifting and dip- 
ping the cups, ten or twelve 
times. | 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Mechanical Refrigeration 
For the Dairy Farm 


By E. H. Parritt 


T Purdue University the Dairy 
Department in conjunction 
with the Department of Ag- 

ricultural Engineering, have during 
the past summer been working on 
a project entiled, “The Value of 
Mechanical Refrigeration on the 
Dairy Farm.” This project has 
been considered from two angles. 
First, the dairy farm that is retail- 
ing the milk produced in bottles, 
and using a dry box of the walk- 
in type for refrigerating its milk, 
and for this work a dairy farm 
near Mulberry, Indiana, was se- 
lected. Second, the dairy farm that 
wholesales its product in milk cans 
and uses an immersion type cool- 
ing tank. The Dairy Barn at Pur- 
due was selected for this work in 
that close checks upon the work 
could easily be obtained. 

The results to he reported on 
are the bacteriological and temper- 
ature studies of the milk, handled 
under these two conditions, and 
both cases exemplify commercial 
practices as found on the two types 
of dairy farms. 


The Dairy Farm Retailing Its 
Milk in Bottles 


The refrigerating equipment on 
this farm consisted of a dry air 
box of the walk-in type, using fin 
coils. The construction of the sur- 
face cooler was tubular, the upper 
half water circulating, the lower 
half brine circulating. A typical 
bacteriological and temperature 
study on this farm is as follows: 


Bacteriological count of 


milk immediately after 
= eae 37,300 
per c. c. 

Bacterial count of the same 

milk after standing 12 

hours in the dry air re- 

frigerator. A growth ra- 
J 2) 43,300 
per c. c. 


Temperature of milk in bot- 





tler after surface cooling 50° F. 

Temperature of milk in bot- 
tles immediately after 
bottling 

Temperature of milk in bot- 
tles in refrigerator after 
gO ee eee 
Temperature of refriger- 
ator on bottles entering 
and leaving ........00:.% 


58° F. 


36° F. 


34° F. 

Due to the distance of this farm 
from Lafayette, it was found in- 
convenient to obtain samples of 
milk that had been held in the re- 
frigerator for 12 hours, so 24-hour 
samples were used. It was found 
that in 35 samples of milk ob- 
tained during July and August of 
1929, the average ratio of growth 
was 1.838, the highest ratio 3.428 
and the lowest 1.000, showing that 
the bacterial growth nearly dou- 
bled on the average, while the milk 
was being held for 24 hours in the 
refrigerator, operating at 34 de- 
grees 


The Dairy Farm Wholesaling Its 
Milk in Cans 


The cooling equipment on this 
farm consisted of an immersion 
type cooling tank into which the 
cans Of milk were placed for a 
storage period of 12 to 14 hours. 
This equipment was operated at the 
Purdue University Dairy Barn. 

The influence on the bacterial 
count of holding milk in a mech- 
anically cooled milk tank for 12 
to 14 hours, when using cooling 
temperatures of 35, 45 and 53 de- 
gress F. with the milk precooled 
to a temperature cf 62 to 68 de- 
grees F. by running over a water- 
cooled surface cooler, is as follows: 


No. of Temperature Aver. Bacterial 
Trials of Brine Growth Factor 
36 35 1.1733 
36 45 1.1017 
36 53 1.9862 


It is interesting to note that the 
bacterial growth factor was lower 
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in the milk held at 45 degrees F. 
than at 35 degrees F. This no doubt 
is due to an experimental error, 
for the difference is slight. The sig- 
nificant fact is, however, that there 
is little difference in the increase in 
bacterial count of the milk while 
being stored at temperatures of 35 
and 45 degrees F 

A temperature study of the milk 
held at the above cooling tempera- 
tures is as follows: 
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It is considered good practice to 
stir milk after it has been placed 
in the cooling tank. In order to 
determine the value of stirring, the 
following experiment was made 
during the past summer. Milk was 
precooled to about 68 degrees F. 
over a surface cooler, and then 
placed in the cooling tank and 
stirred at intervals of 5, 10 and 15 
minutes, the amount of stirring be- 





Av. Temp. 


Temp. of of Milk 


Cooling Tank Entering Tank 
ao F. 61 
45° F. 63 
so fF. 63 


* Cooled to 55 degrees F. 


Average No. Minutes Required to 
Cool to— 

60° F. 50° F. 40° F, 

5 94 523 

45 474 set 
94 393* 








When the milk cooling tank was 
operated 35 degrees F. and 45 de- 
grees F. the milk reached a tem- 
perature of 60 degrees in less than 
one hour. Bacteriologically, this is 
important, for milk shows little or 
no bacterial growth during the 
first hour, and a temperature of 
60 degrees F. is a critical tempera- 
ture for bacterial growth. There is, 
however, a great difference in time 


ing the same for the seven trials 
conducted on each temperature. 
The least difference between the 
stirred and not stirred is when the 
milk was held at 45 degrees F. and 
the greatest at 55 degrees F. The 
value of stirring is, considering the 
range of temperature, that of re- 
ducing the bacterial development 
one-half during the storage period. 
The not-stirred milk reached a 





Bacterial Results 


Temp. of Average Ratio of Bacterial Increase 
Cooling Tank~ . Stirred Not Stirred Difference 
Jo -F. 1.039 1.558 0.519 
45° F. 1.116 1.241 0.125 
33” F. 1.323 2.249 0.916 
Av. of all temperatures 1.159 1.682 0.523 





Temperature Results 


Cooling Tank Temp. of Milk | Minutes Required to cool to 
Temp. Method Entering Cooler 60° F. 50° F. 40° F. 

35 Not stirred 66° F. 28 114 320 
35 Stirred 66° F. 8 100 345 
46 Not stirred 68° F. 65 266 a 
46 Stirred 68° F. 14 217 
55 Not stirred 65° F. 120 
55 Stirred 65° F. 88 





of the milk reaching 50 degrees 
F. when operating at 35 and 
45 degrees F., viz., 380 minutes. 
When the milk tank was operated 
at 53 degrees F., it required 393 
minutes for the milk to reach 55 
degrees F, 





temperature of 60 degrees F in 28 
minutes in a cooling tank at 35 
degrees F. and in 65 minutes at 45 
degrees F. the critical tempera- 
ture of bacterial growth being 
reached within the hour. It is 1n- 
teresting to note the little differ- 
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Well Built and Compact Refrigerating Room on Lackey Dairy Farm 
near Birmingham, Ala. 


ence of time between the stirred 
and the non-stirred reaching 50 de- 
grees F. and 40 degrees F. The 
value of stirring ts confined to the 
temperature reduction in the first 
hour. 


The Question of Surface Coolers 


We have been informed that on 
the Atlantic Seaboard the use of 
surface coolers is being discour- 
aged. In fact, some of the large 
buyers of milk prohibit their use. 
We believe that the difficulty is with 
the inability of the dairyman being 
able to satisfactorily keep his 
cooler in a sanitary condition. 
In order to determine this point 
during the past summer, July 15th 
to August 16th, the following ex- 
periment was made. The milk was 
precooled over a surface cooler of 
the tubular type. The experimental 
dey was divided into three parts. 
-art 1, in which the cooler was ae 
thoroughly washed, and left visibly  A,Wide Door Racilitates the Move- 
clean. Part 2, same as Part 1, but Truck Is Employed. 


Bacterial Results; Ratio of Bacterial Growth 
Surface Non-Surface 
Condition of Cooler Cooled Cooled 
Washed 2.222 
Washed and sterilized 1.948 2.706 
Carefully washed and sterilized 1.929 2.515 
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in addition sterilized by means of a cooling rapidly to temperatures be- 
chemical. Part 3, very carefully low 60 degrees F. There is no dif- 
washed and sterilized by chemical ference in time when the precooled 
sterilization. or not precooled milk reaches 50 
There is a notable difference in degrees F. 
the increase in bacterial growth In the experiments given, milk of 
during cooling in the “washed” and _low bacterial count was used, that 
the “washed and sterilized,’ but is, the initial count was less than 
there is little difference between 25,000 per c.c. From July 15th to 
the “washed and sterilized” and the August 2nd the Dairy Department 
“carefully washed and sterilized.” purchased milk from a dairy farm. 
Note the uniformity of growth in Due to personnel, the quality of 
the non-surface cooled group. milk as measured by bacterial 
count was poor, ranging about 300,- 
Temperature Results 000 per c.c. A comparison between 
Temperature of cooler 45 degrees F. this high count milk and low count 
Temperature of the milk was made as to growth of 
precooled milk en- bacteria during storage in an im- 
tering cooler...... 69 degrees F. mersion type cooler for 12 to 14 
Temperature of the hours operating at 45 degrees F. 
not precooled milk The results are as follows: EI 
entering cooler.... 93 degrees F. Ratio of — 
Growth of Milk 
Time in Minutes Source of Milk during storage 
Temperature Required Dairy Barn— } 
of Milk Not ere 2.964 
in Cooler Precooled Precooled Dairy Farm— 
70° F 50 eae 17.101 
60° F. 77 131 Dairy Farm— 
S5° F. 137 190 Not stirred ....... 41.337 
50° F. 352 345 The milk was not precooled. 


The value of precooling milk over The above figures show the im- 
a surface cooler lies entirely in (Continued on page 28) 
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Here’s the Plant That Provides Refrigeration on the Lackey mea 
Dairy Farm near Birmingham, whe 
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Electrically Heated Poultry Water Trough with Box Side Removed, 
Showing Wiring and Construction Details 


Poultry Water Heaters Pay 


By Hosart BeEresForp, 


Head Dept. Agricultural Engineering, 
University of Idaho. 


HERE are many simple 
devices used for poultry 
water heating. One is a 
small electric lamp inserted in a 
tin can, which has been soldered 
over a cut out section of the bottom 
of the drinking water pail. The 
small immersion heater and the 
small electric plate which just fits 
the bottom of a drinking water 
pail have also been found satis- 
factory. ; 
One of the outstanding applica- 
tions of electricity to poultry water 
heating has been made by Loy H. 
Lee of Middleton, Idaho. Mr. 
Lee used a galvanized trough 8 
fect long 8 inches wide and 6 
inches deep with a 2 inch flange 
around the top edge. One 345 
watt space heater controlled by 
means of a thermostat that had 
been discarded for incubator use 
was placed in an airtight box un- 
derneath the trough. The con- 
struction of this box and trough is 
clearly shown in the accompanying 
sketch. An overflow drain is pro- 
vided in one end of the trough by 
means of a screw-in pipe, which 
when removed permits easy clean- 





ing. A great deal of time and 
labor can be saved by providing the 
water supply through an auto- 
matic float valve. 

With the idea in mind that the 
temperature at which the greatest 
amount of water would be con- 
sumed by the birds would be the 
most satisfactory from the stand- 
point of egg production, experi- 
ments were conducted to determine 
at which temperature the most 
water would be consumed. It was 
found that for the first few days 
more water was used at 50 degrees 
than when the trough was main- 
tained at 40 degrees. However, 
when the birds became accustomed 
to the warm water the consumption 
dropped back to the same amount 
consumed at the lower temperature. 
For this reason it was decided that 
there was little advantage in main- 
taining the drinking water above 
40 degrees, in as much as there 
was no apparent effect on the egg 
production from the flocks. How- 
ever a comparison of the pens re- 
ceiving the 40 to 50 degree water, 
and the pens receiving water in 
which ice was allowed to form, 
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gave an egg production record de- 
cidedly in favor of the pens re- 
ceiving the warm drinking water. 

Where the drinking water was 
maintained between 40 and 50 
degrees Fahrenheit, approximately 
twenty per cent more water was 
used than the same flock required 
when the water was allowed to 
remain at a freezing temperature 
During the days that the tempera- 
ture of the poultry house averaged 
18 degrees Fahrenheit the heating 
element was required to operate 
twenty hours out of every twenty- 
four in order to keep the drinking 
water at the required temperature. 
The average energy consumption 
for the thirty day period was 3 
kilowatt hours per day. During the 
coldest weather (room tempera- 
ture of 18 degrees Fahrenheit) a 
maximum of 6 kilowatt hours per 
day was used. The advantage of 
the thermostatic control, as used in 
connection with this poultry water 
heater is that the temperature of 
the drinking water never exceeds 
50 degrees even though the water 
in the trough was lowered to within 
an inch or less of the bottom. This 
is not the case when the small 
stove type heater is used, for as 
the amount of the water decreases, 
the temperature rises until rapid 
evaporation occurs and there is 
danger of having the drinking 
water too warm. This may cause 
the litter to become damp and the 





The disad- 
vantage of the thermostat is the 
additional expense which makes its 
use impractical except on the large 


house to be frosty. 


watering troughs. For the small 
pans or pails, the immersion or 
clamp-on heaters are more con- 
venient. If these heaters are to be 
used with insulated pails or troughs 
a hundred watt element will prove 
satisfactory for maintaining four 
to five gallons of water at a tem- 
perature of approximately 40 
degrees. For the very cold 
weather, less water can be handled 
by a given heating element if the 
40 to 50 degree range is to be 
maintained. 


The Reason 

“Farm products cost more than they 
used to.” 

“Yes,” replied the farmer, ‘When 
a farmer is supposed to know the botan- 
ical name of what he’s raisin’ an’ the 
entomological name of the insect that 
eats it, an’ the phamaceutical name of 
the chemical that will keep it off, some- 
body’s got to pay.’’—Pathfinder. 


Breeches 


A charming wife of a French diplo- 
mat had never quite thoroughly mas- 
tered the English language. 

She was urging an American officer 
to attend a dinner, the invitation to 
which he had already declined. The 
lady insisted that he must go, but the 
young officer said that he had burned 
his bridges behind him. 

The lady misunderstood the word. 
“That will be all right,” she explained, 
“T’'ll lend you a pair of my husband's.” 
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Efficiency 
Comfort and 
Happiness 


In the Farm Homes of America 


M. S. WINDER 


Executive Secretary, American 


Farm Bureau 


not only the American Farm 

Bureau Federation, which is 
now acknowledged to be the most 
influential agricultural organization 
in America, 
but also the 
National Com- 
mittee on the 
Relation of 
Electricity to 
Agriculture, of 
which I am the 
chairman. 

This National 
Committee 
was sponsored 
by leaders in 
the electrical 
industry and 
leaders of the 
agricultural 
or ganizations 
who could 
see and appreciate the value of co- 
operation in developing new in- 
terest in rural electrification. Less 
than six years have elapsed since 
the organization of the National 
Committee. During that time the 
development in the states here rep- 
resented has been remarkable. 

\t the beginning of 1924 in the 
State of Illinois there were only 
2,201 farms having central station 
service. At the beginning of 1929 
this number had been increased to 
13,284 farms having this type of 
service, 

In Indiana the figure for 1924 
was 3,228, this number being in- 
creased by January 1, 1929, to the 
remarkable figure of 15,163. 

Michigan in 1924 had only 2,996 
farms provided with electrical 
energy but in 1929 12,500 farms 
were so equipped. 

Wisconsin in 1924 had already 


[: speaking to you I represent 





M. S. WINDER 





Federation.* 


made fairly good progress in rural 


electrification, there being at that 
time 7,429 farms equipped with 
electricity. This state, however, 


has experienced a remarkable ex- 
pansion in the past four years; at 
the beginning of this year 20,885 
farms being served with electricity 
from central stations. 

Whereas the first task of the 
Committee was to convince the 
leaders of both the electrical and 
the agricultural industries of the 
value of rural electrification, the 
present task of the committee is 
to promote further use of elec- 
tricity and to stimulate wherever 
possible the expansion of the use 
of this valuable force in agricul- 
ture. 

It is with pride that I reflect up- 
on my association with the Na- 
tional Committee on the Relation 
of Electricity to Agriculture. I 
wish to pay a tribute of sincere 
praise to the men who are making 
the work of this Committee an im- 
portant element in improving the 
standard of living on the farms of 
America. 


The Industrial Revolution 


Not many years ago industry ex- 
perienced a great revolution. The 
invention of machines driven by 
power displaced the labor of a vast 
army of industrial workers and 
many adjustments were necessary 
in the economic and social life of 
the people. These adjustments were 
finally accomplished and today we 
would not return to conditions that 
existed in industry prior to the uni- 
versal introduction of power-driven 
machinery. 

Back in the days before the 
Revolutionary War, per cent 
of the people of America lived on 
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farms or in remote communities. 
Three per cent of the population 
lived in the towns and engaged in 
commerce and trade and in the 
very limited manufacturing enter- 
prises that were conducted outside 
the family circle. 

Just as improved machinery 
brought about a revolution in in- 
dustry, so improved machinery and 
more efficient methods of opera- 
tion have brought about a revolu- 
tion in agriculture, and 1cmarkable 
changes are under way even at the 
present time. 


Decrease in Farm Population 


Whereas, at the beginning of our 
national history, 97 per cent of the 
people lived on farms, today this 
proportion has been reduced to a 
point where 27 or 28 per cent of 
the population live on farms. Still 
we find that the reduced number of 
people living on farms are able to 
produce not only all of the food and 
other essential materials that are 
needed for the sustenance of the 
nation, but also huge quantities of 
various commodities for expert to 
foreign lands. As time goes on and 
methods of production are further 
improved, I feel convinced that the 
farm population in comparison to 
the population of the country as a 
whole will be still further de- 
creased. 

Occasionally+there 
cry of “Back to the land.” In this 
I do not agree. Without doubt 
greater efficiency in agricultural op- 
eration will make it possible for 
still more people to leave the farms, 
for those who remain will be able, 
with improved equipment, to pro- 
duce all that a larger number were 
required to produce in the past. 
The thing that is important is that 
those who remain on the farms 
shall be among the most intelligent, 
letting those who are not so well 
equipped for the important tasks of 
leadership in country life be the 
ones to migrate to the cities. 


is raised a 


High Degree of Intelligence 
Required 
Today the successful operation 
of a farm requires a higher degree 
of intelligence than does the suc- 
cessful operation of any ordinary 
business venture. The farmer must 
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understand all of the factors enter- 

ing into the production of his crops. 

He must be something of an agron 
omist, understanding soil and crop 
conditions. If he includes in his 
farm program any phase of live- 
stock production, then it is neces- 
sary that he have an understanding 
of animal husbandry and it would 
be well if he is equipped with some 
knowledge of veterinary sciénce. If 
the growing of fruit is included in 
the farm program, then the farmer 
must be a horticulturist and in or- 
der to properly combat insect pests 
he must know something of the 
science of entomology. 

Having produced his products the 
farmer is then concerned with the 
problem of successfully disposing 
of them. To this end, he must 
have a knowledge of marketing 
conditions and successful marketing 
practices. To further assure suc- 
cess, he must have some knowledge 
of finance and at least a reasonable 
degree of familiarity with banking 
practices. In many sections oi the 
country there are the serious prob- 
lems of irrigation and drainage 
which must be successfully met. 

And so it goes—in each phase 
of agriculture the farmer must be 
equipped with knowledge sufficient 
to deal with the diverse problems 
that are presented. Often the 
thought comes to me that present- 
day agriculture involves more of 
the task of the engineer than just 
the simple cultivator of the soil. 


Electricity to Play Big Part 


In the development of the manu- 
facturing industry, electricity has 
played a tremendously important 
part and so in the further develop- 
ment of the agricultural industry, 
we anticipate that electricity shall 
play an equally important part. The 
extension of power lines has pro- 
vided the means for greatly im- 
proving farm practices in many dis- 
tricts. Quite recently there came to 
my attention a very critical article 
published in a current newspaper. 
This article expressed disappoint- 
ment in the fact that thus far the 
relationship of electricity to agri- 
culture had provided only light and 
power for the farms and had failed 
to provide any other functions. So 
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far as I am able to discover, the 
important function of electricity in 
other industries is to provide light 
and power so that it seems to me 
very far-fetched that a demand 
should be made that electricity sup- 
ply to agriculture some service be- 
yond that which is supplied to other 
industries. I presume that the wri- 
ter of this article had in mind some 
of the experiments which have been 
undertaken to determine the value 
of electricity in soil treatment and 
as an aid to cultivation. This mat- 
ter is, of course, interesting and at 
some time in the future may prove 
to be highly significant. However, 
I feel that we cannot be disappoint- 
ed if electricity should provide to 
agriculture only the important ser- 
vices of light and power. 


Some Specific Examples 


From personal experience in 
owning and operating a dairy farm, 
I have a high appreciation of the 
importance of electrical energy. I 
would like to recite for you some 
of the things that electricity is do- 
ing on that one farm. 

For many years we have grown 
considerable quantities of alfalfa 
hay to feed to our livestock. The 
feeding of alfalfa has always been 
attended with considerable waste. 
To overcome that, we conceived the 
idea of chopping the hay into fine 
particles, then feeding it in mangers 
much as grain would be fed. To 
accomplish this, we purchased a hay 
chopper. We have discovered that 
the ideal power for operating this 
equipment is an electrically driven 
motor. At an amazingly low cost 
of 37 cents a ton we are able to 
chop our hay, thus making it more 
palatable and saving the waste 
which in former years had made 
our feeding operation rather ex- 
travagant. Not only have we suc- 
ceeded in eliminating waste in feed- 
ing. but we have found that the 
hay is more nutritious, the livestock 
digesting and assimilating this food 
more readily. 

Another factor which was not at 
first contemplated is the fact that 
we are able to store approximately 
three times as much chopped hay in 
our barns as was the case before 
we found the value of chopping 
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this feed. This, in itself, is an im- 
portant factor as it relieves the ne- 
cessity of either building more 
barns to hold the hay or of stack- 
ing the hay out in the weather, 
from which practice a good deal of 
waste always results. 

Through using electrical power 
to operate our milking machine, the 
task of milking our dairy herd has 
been made much lighter. Electrici- 
ty is the ideal power for operating 
this equipment since it is depend- 
able and steady. In the dairy itself, 
electricity is used very extensively. 
It is indispensable in providing ade- 
quate refrigeration, in driving the 
washing machinery with which cans 
and bottles are cleaned and steril- 
ized; it is used in pasteurizing ma- 
chinery, for each of these opera- 
tions supplying the most dependable 
power that can be found. 

The task of separating milk in 
former times was a tiresome and 
monotonous one but now electricity 
takes all of the monotony out of 
this job for it provides the power 
for turning the separator just as 
it does for cperating equipment in 
the machine shop. 


Pumping Water a Tedious Task 


Years ago I recall spending hours 
in pumping water for our live- 
stock. This was a tedious task— 
hard work and tiresome. Now, 
throuzh the installation of an elec- 
trically operated automatic pump, 
water from a deep well is available 
at various advantageous points 
about the farm. No longer is hand 
pumping necessary and an adequate 
supply of fresh water is available 
at all times by merely turning a 
faucet, as one can do when supplied 
from a city water system. 

In the poultry houses, electric 
lights are provided, equipped with 
an automatic attachment which 
causes them to be turned on at an 
early hour each morning through 
the fall and winter so that the hens 
may begin their day’s work in good 
season. Experience indicates that 
this simple practice of providing 
morning light for laying hens sub- 
stantially increases egg production. 

When we think back to the days 
when early morning work about 
the barns was done by groping our 
way through the darkness or carry- 
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ing an inefficient and somewhat 
dangerous lantern, we fully appre- 
ciate the advantage of merely turn- 
ing a switch and finding our barns 
and corrals flooded with light. 
Every barn and stable in which 
early morning or late evening work 
must be done through the winter 
time is equipped with electric 
lights, thus providing a maximum 
degree of convenience in our oper- 
ations. 

Although this extensive use of 
power adds a substantial expense 
each month, it has proved to be 
really economical. It is not un- 
usual for power bills to run from 
thirty to forty dollars per month, 
but when you consider the fact that 
the use of power and a considerable 
number of labor-saving devices 
have made it possible to dispense 
with the services of one competent 
man and have so ‘increased the 
efficiency of our operations that 
much more is accomplished each 
day by those regularly employed 
and more time is provided for lei- 
sure and for pursuing other inter- 
ests, you can readily see that the 
extensive use of electricity is, after 
all, a good investment and repre- 
sents a very substantial saving. 

Rescuing an “Unfortunate 
Drudge” 


Unlike other industrial activities, 
farms cannot well be separated 
from the farm home and here again 
we find the use of electricity a most 
important factor. In times past, 
the farm woman has_ often 
been looked upon by her sis- 
ter in the city as an unfortunate 
drudge. We must confess that in 
many cases this has been true. 
However, we have found that elec- 
tricity is an indispensable factor in 
the modernization of the farm 
home, and with electrical refrigera- 
tion, ‘the electrical range, the elec- 
tric iron, washing machine, vacuum 
sweeper and other electrically op- 
erated equipment, the tasks that 
have been most burdensome are so 
lightened that the life of the farm 
woman can no longer be called one 
of drudgery if her home is equipped 
with electrical appliances. 

A movement in which you will 
all be interested is one which is 
just now being launched by the 


Farm Bureau in which we hope to 
call the attention of all the farm 
people of this country to the need 
of farm home modernization. The 
ideal of the Farm Bureau has al- 
ways been “an adequate standard 
of living in the farm home and the 
imcome from the farm to pay the 
bill.” We believe that we stand 
today on the threshold of a period 
of prosperity and it is our desire 
to see the increased income on the 
farm devoted to improving the 
standard of living in the farm 
home. 

Without question, the improve- 
ment of the standard of living of 
every farm home must include the 
installation of electricity and the 
equipping of the farm home with 
necessary labor-saving devices. The 
farmers and the farm women of 
America are interested in rural 
electrification. This interest is be- 
ing extended and developed by the 
Farm Bureau and will receive 
greatly increased influence through 
the movement which we are now 
launching for farm home moderni- 
zation. 

The work which is being con- 
ducted by the National Rural Elec- 
trification Project at College Park, 
Maryland, under the patronage of 
your organization is greatly appre- 
ciated by us. We feel that the 
experiments which are there being 
made are of great significance to 
farm people. We trust that your 
interest and support of this project 
will continue unabated and that in 
years to come farmers of America 
will receive the benefits of the 
work which is there being con- 
ducted. 

We appreciate the interest of the 
power industry in this—our joint 
problem. We are convinced that 
the use of electrical energy can and 
will promote efficiency in our agri- 
cultural operations and in addition 
to that, it will mean greater com- 
fort and happiness in the farm 
homes of America. 

We hope to cooperate with you 
in further increasing the well-being 
of agriculture and the farm home 
by extending the use of electricity 
into every available rural com- 
munity. 

Acknowledgment: Abstract of paper 
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T is an easy and interesting job 

to true up and gum a circular 
saw with a motor driven grinder. 
But first a tool rest must be built 
at a height to place the saw on a 
line with the center of the grinder. 
It is essential that the top of the 
rest be at the same level as the 
center of the stone so as to grind 
the bottom of the gullets square 
with each side of the saw. This 
causes the saw dust to be driven 





out of the saw kerf. If the bottom 
of the gullet were ground at a 
slant or angle to the side of the 
saw, there would be a tendency for 
the saw dust to crowd out of the 
saw kerf at the sides and cause 
the saw to bind and pull hard. 


Truing Up the Saw 


To cut right, the points of all 
the teeth must be exactly the same 
distance from the center of the 
saw. That is, the saw must be 
trued up or jointed. This may be 
done by placing the saw flat on the 
platform with the center in a fixed 
position and then turning it slowly 
by hand againmet the grinder thus 
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Gumming a Saw for Cordwood, Poles and Logs 


Bringing the Buzz Saw 
Back to Its Best 


3y L. M. RoexL 


taking off the points of the teeth. 
This must be continued until all 
points of the saw have been ground 
to the same distance from the cen- 
ter as that of the shortest tooth. 
This work is done with a regular 
grinding wheel. 

Saw teeth are made to many 
shapes, each shape for a particular 
kind of work, and directions for 
shaping one are incorrect for an- 
other. The following directions are 
for cord wood saws such as are 
used in farming for “buzzing up 
wood.” The line crawing shows 
the shape of the teeth as these saws 
are made. It will be noted that 
the front of each tooth is on a 
line to the center of the saw. 

The gumming wheels are made 


4", %, and %" thick. The 
3%" thickness is best suited for 


most saws. In gumming, the saw 
is so placed on the table that the 
gumming wheel aims about a third 
of the distance from the rim to the 
center of the saw. In doing the 
gumming the saw should be held 
against the grinder lightly so as to 
prevent the blade of the saw from 
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\ LINES TO CENTER OF SAW 


| ! 


The Shape of the Teeth of a New Saw for Cordwood, 
Poles and Logs 


becoming heated. If there is a ten- 
dency for the saw to heat, a little 
grinding is done at one gullet and 
then the saw turned to another 
place, allowing the saw to cool as 
the work proceeds. 

In a test that the writer per- 
formed on a 26” saw which was in 
about as bad a shape as this sort 
of a saw is allowed to get, the saw 
was trued up and gummed so that 
all teeth were ground out to a uni- 
form shape and to a depth of %”. 
The work was done with a quarter- 
horse-power motor in less than one 
hour. 





Milking Machines 


(Continued from page 16) 


2. Repeat the process, 
using hot water and a good 
washing powder. This time 
wash the teat cups and tubing 
with a brush. 

3. Rinse the machine again with 


rinsing 


clean hot water, still using 
the vacuum to draw tne water 
through all the parts. 

4. Then detach the tubes from 
the pail head, plug the air 
tubes, if there are any, and 
submerge the cups, claws, and 
tubes in water heated to 160°- 
170° for 20-30 minutes. If the 


vessel in which this sterilizing 
is done can be covered, it is 
a good place to leave the parts 
until the next milking. 

5. Twice each week take the 
machine entirely apart and 
brush all the pieces thorough- 
ly with hot water and washing 
powder. 

6. Clean the moisture trap or 
check valve on the head of the 
machine every day. 

7. Wash the pails and covers 
after every milking, first with 


luke warm and then with hot 
water,—just as cans, strainers 
and other metal milk utensils 
are washed and sterilize 
them either with steam or 
boiling water. 





Mechanical Refrigera- 
tion 
(Continued from page 20) 


portance of lowering the tempera- 
ture of high count milk as rapidly 
as possible. The bacteria in such 
milk are in an active stage of 
growth and this growth must be 
rapidly checked by low tempera- 
tures. 
Summary 


1. That the milk stored 24 hours 
in a dry air type refrigerator op- 
erating at 34 degrees F. showed a 
bacterial ratio increase of 1.838. 

2. That there is little difference 
in the increase of bacterial growth 
in milk when stored at 35 or 45 
degrees F, 

3. That stirring the milk at in- 
tervals of 5, 10 and 15 minutes 
after being placed in the cooling 
tank was advantageous in reducing 
the bacterial growth during stor- 


ge. 

4. That the use of surface coolers 
which are washed and sterilized re- 
duced bacterial growth. Where the 
surface cooler was only washed, 
growth was not retarded. 

That for milk of low bac- 
terial content, the rate of bacterial 
increase during storage was //less 
than milk of high bacterial content. 
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The Christmas Carols 
VISITED a home in New Or- 


leans a month or two ago where 
reading aloud is not a forgotten 
practice. Five year old Marcia 
crowded against her father to peer 
over his arm at the pictures while 
he read her favorite story “How 
the Camel got his Hump.” 

So eager was her interest that 
every now and then the familiar 
words of the 
story tumbled = 
from her 
tongue if her 
father stopped 
for breath. 

In the sum- 
mer time when 
I visit my own 
little nieces 
and nephews 
they clamor to 
have me read 
aloud. 
Margaret 
loves “When 
we Were Very 
Young’’ and 
“When we 
Were Slightly 
Older.” Her 
big brother 
has read them 
to her so often 
that she almost knows the poems 
herself. Dean, however polite, has 
a slight masculine scorn for poetry 





and courteously urges me to read 

‘Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves.” 

Which just emphasizes the point 
that no matter how our family cus- 
toms change, how we drop this 
reading aloud before our firesides, 
or around the kitchen table, chil- 
dren do not change so much. They 
still love stories. They love to 
have them read aloud. 

Someone will do this for you 
over the radio, to be sure, just as 
someone teaches your child for you 
day after day in the public schools. 








read it to 

We Interrupted a Story Here Margaret and 
Walter and 

Dean this Christmas time, I’m 





But there are some things you teach 
your child yourself, and there are 
some things you may want him to 
hear that will not come over the 
radio this Christmas time because 
they are too long for any program. 

One of them is a Christmas story 
that belongs by right to every Eng- 
lish-speaking child in the world, 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol. If he 
never hears it, and never learns 
to love it, one tiny, but important, 
part of his 
great legacy 
from the past 
is unclaimed. 

I myself 
grew up with 
a worn and 
tattered copy 
of Kate Doug- 
las Wiggins’ 
“Bird’s Christ- 
mas Carol,” a 
weepy little 
tale redeemed 
from too pa- 
thetic senti- 
mentality by 
the vigorous 
Ruggles 
family. 

If I were to 


inclined to think I’d cut it shame- 
lessly and read them only the part 
about getting the little Ruggleses 
ready for the Christmas party. 
But I would read them all of 


Dickens’ Christmas Carol, and 
when they tired sometimes of 
chanting 


“’Twas the night before Christ- 


mas” 
I’d try “The Other Wise Man” by 
Van Dyke. 
I'd like them to learn to love 
both of these pricelessly lovely con- 
tributions to our literature of 




























































Here They Are: Santa Claus Apples 


Christmas just as they love the one 
beginning, 

“Now when Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem of Judea in the days of 
Herod, the King—” 


Santa Claus Apples 


i you want to make the decora- 
tions for your Christmas dinner 
table most unusual and gay, here 
are some Santa Claus apples for 
you to try this year. 

Making them is simple enough. 
You need only. a red apple for 
Santa’s body, a marshmallow for 
the head, a serap of red tissue pa- 
per for a cap, and a little cotton 
for the fur on his coat. 

You get the paint for his face by 
moistening a little cocoa, and dis- 
solving a few red cinnamon candies 
in half a teaspoon of warm water. 
Then with a toothpick for a paint 
brush, you give him melting brown 
eyes, with the cocoa, and a nice red 
mouth and nose, with the colored 
water, but you had better take a 
wad of cotton to smear a rosy glow 
on his cheeks. 

Then you put one end of a tooth- 
pick in the marshmallow and the 
other in the top of the apple. That 
holds his head firmly in place. 

Jext cut a strip of cotton half 
an inch wide and wind it around 
the marshmallow for a warm fur 
collar. Pin it into the apple with 
an ordinary pin, then draw it down 
the front and around the base, pin- 
ning it here and there to keep it 
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in place. You can fluff the cotton 
up to hide the heads of the pins. 
Then you have only to make a 
tiny paper cap, topped with a saucy 
ball of cotton and pin it firmly to 
the marshmallow. That finishes 
Santa Claus off in great style. 


Christmas Lists 


NE day last December I was 

sitting at my husband’s desk 
when his telephone rang. ‘There 
was no one else in the office so I 
answered the call. 

“Can you tell me,” a pleasant 
voice asked, “whether there is a 
line along the Acre’s road north 
of Sun Prairie?” 

I called up all the various de- 
partments that might trace those 
lines for her and found after de- 
tailed search that there was no line 
along the Acre’s road north of Sun 
Prairie. 

3y this time my husband had 
come in and undertook the job ol 
calling up the pleasant voice and 
telling her so. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” came the an- 
swer. “I thought if the line had 
been built out there, we could give 
my aunt something electrical for 
Christmas.” 

We were somewhat surprised to 
discover we had been scouting 
the interests of Christmas lists, but 
we sympathized with her courteous 








ly and said goodbye. 
And instead of a percolator, oF 
a waffle iron, a curling iron or af 
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electric fan, she probably gave her 
aunt a set of colored sheets and 
pillow cases, or a hooked rug. I 
know it was something lovely and 
modern. She sounded like that sort 
of a person. That is why she was 
exploring electrical gifts in the first 
place, I suppose, because she was 
as alert to fashion trends in house- 
hold gear as to the styles in hats 
and shoes. 

Not all women are. 

Yet styles in household equip- 
ment are extremely important in 
modern living. They affect the way 
we do our job. Of course, that is 
their first function, but they also 
reach out and adapt themselves to 
the latest styles in courting and be- 
come one of the reasons why folks 
stay home at night. 

Every now and then I catch my- 
self saying to Dorothy before what 
she calls her “date” arrives: 

“Wouldn’t you like to make some 
fudge, dear?’ 

And then if I have started, I 
have to switch right in the middle 
and ask her something else, any- 
thing I can lay my tongue to, for 
I suddenly remember that while 
making fudge in a chafing dish used 
to be a highly satisfying pastime 
for my buggy riding days, it just 
is not done that way anymore. Not 
that fudge has gone out of style, 
nor that young folks like it less; 
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The Coffee Is Hot and the Toast Will Come Out in a Minute 











Mrs. McCutcheon Kindly Showed Us 
How Her Electric Curling Iron Works 


they are just politely indifferent to 
it as a form of entertainment. 

I doubt if Dorothy would really 
recognize a chafing dish if she saw 
one, and I know she couldn’t work 
it. She is used to pushing buttons 
and turning a switch instead. 

She rolls up the rugs and turns 
on the radio and she plugs in the 
electric percolator to make a fra- 
grant cup ef coffee, and gets out 
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the electric toaster to brown a pile 
of toastwiches for her parties. 

If you have children the college 
or school teaching age, they'll be 
coming home this month for an 
all too brief vacation. They will 
probably be rushing about to parties 
and shindigs half the night, and 
sleeping half the morning, so if 
you want to get a real good 
look at your young folks yourself, 
you'd better see to it that your 
house is one of the centers where 
the crowd drops in for a noisy, 
merry evening. 

A cordial welcome, a little good 
food, a little music, and—self-effac- 
ing peng on your part ought 
to effect this. 

A boy I know who got an elec- 
tric corn popper for Christmas 
dragged in half a dozen young 
chaps during the rest of the vaca- 
tion to pop corn. 

Since all they had to do was 
plug in the cord, press a button, 
put the corn in the little round 
popper, and turn the knob in the 
cover, when it began to pop, they 
had plenty of time to talk. His 
mother kept a little pitcher of melt- 
ed butter ready, and the salt shaker 
always full, so the boys stretched 
their long legs toward the open fire, 
crunched crackly corn in their 
strong young jaws, and talked out 
loud the long, long thoughts of 
youth. 

His mother-told me that they felt 
better acquainted with Tom when 
he went back to school than they 
had for years. 

Do not understand me to suggest 
that a corn popper is a magic key 
to a young man’s confidence. It 
just turned out to be one of the 
reasons why men stay home. 

Mrs.: ‘“‘Where have you been all 
evening?” 

Mr.: “At the office.” 

Mrs.: Then you must be made of 
asbestos. Your office building burned 
down two hours ago.’ 


Ad. Told the Story 
After a dull forenoon in canta- 
loupes, a grocer’s boy was told to 
mark them down for quick sales. 
The boy thought he could get up 
a snappy placard and was told to 
go ahead. He produced the fol- 


lowing: 
CANTALOUPES 
Were 20 cents, now 10 cents. 
Pretty soft for you! 
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Individual Sheller 
Permits Timely 
Shelling 


Although corn shelling has never 
been the rush season job that 
threshing was, it is often necessary 
to arrange as much as two weeks 
in advance for the job shellerman 
to come. Waiting for a shelling 
crew may force one to take a 
lower market price, when immedi- 
ate shelling and delivery would 
permit selling at the peak of the 
market. Many corn growers have 
found that small, individual shellers 
provide a means of shelling their 
corn at low cost. 

The latest models are maée 
largely of steel and easily operated 
with 5 to 10 horse-power motor. 
This type sheller is strongly built 
and the feeding and shelling parts 
operate simply so that they are 
easily understood by the owner or 
operator. A small machine wil 
shell from 75 to 125 bushels per 
hour. 


The Advantages of AC 
Receiving Sets 


With the introduction of AC re 
dio sets the question of whether to 
buy one of the electrically operat- 
ed makes or another of the batter 
sets has been a matter for con 
sideration in many families. 

To the farm family to whom II 
volt AC current is available the s¢ 
that requires only an outlet to plw 
into offers many advantages. 4 
most exhaustive survey by one 0 
the country’s largest manufacture’ 
of both battery and AC sets dis 
closes the fact that AC sets cos 
only one-twentieth as much to 0} 
erate as the battery variety. 

The quality of reproduction 5 
better with the AC set and at th 
same time the initial cost of sim: 
lar sets is less in the case of Al 
than battery-powered sets. 

In addition, the AC type r 
ceivers require less care, are mor 
convenient, offer a much larger vé 
riety to choose from and present 4 
far better appearance. An adéi 
tional advantage is that they 4 
more compact and may be, casi! 
moved about. 
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| Give her running water 


that 





x4 for many Merry Christmases 
1a 

fine and Happy New Years 

e a 

iedi- 

ould Of course, she’ll like whatever you give her. But 
- she’ll like it all the better if your present shows 
Ilers forethought for her happiness. You can make her 
-_ Christmas a memorable one by giving her something 
nade that she will use every day in the year and rejoice 
-ated 


in every time she uses . . . running water. 


otor. 

built z . ices 

parts To her it will mean no more lifting of buckets, no 
Be more tedious pumping, no more time lost going to 


and from the well. To you it will represent an 
investment that will pay for itself in a short time. 


will 
) per 






AC 


This Crane Water System is Tim- 
ken Bearing equipped. Its cost is 
little more than that of the few 
knick-knacks you would ordinarily 
buy. Talk to your plumber while 
Crane Co. can still promise Christ- 
mas delivery. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE CO., 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 





at the NEW YORK OFFICES: 23 W. 44th STREET 
rary, Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Ninety Cities 


Write for the interesting new booklet, “Bringing 
Health, Comfort, and Larger Profits to the Farm.” 
Also ask for the complete catalogue, “Crane Auto- 
matic Water Systems.” 
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uestions ~ Answe 


=" Conducted by H. J. GALLAGHER 


Note—Readers are invited to send in questions which will be answered in the 


order received. Names are omitted from questions unless otherwise specified. 


Question: “J expect to have elec- 
tric service on my farm before 
Christmas and this winter I hope 
I will not have to fight with the 
gasoline engine to pump water, but 
after the expense of getting elec- 
tricity and wiring the buildings, I 
do not feel able to buy a water 
system. I have a good windmill 
pump and pump jack, how can I 
use these to best advantage until 
I can better afford a water system? 
What size pulleys should I use on 
the pump jack and motor?’—H. 
C. M., Wisconsin. 

Answer: Your question is in the 
minds of a number of farmers 
who have just received electric 
service and cannot afford to buy 
all the equipment they want at one 
time. There are many ways elec- 
tric power can be used on equip- 
ment you now have by giving the 
subject some study. 

It is possible to use your pump 
jack in combination with an elec- 
tric motor and have running water 
in the howe and for the stock tank. 
Undoubtedly you already have a 
pipe line from the pump to the 
stock tank. I would suggest that 
you put a tee on this pipe in the 
well pit and run a line of pipe 
below frost line to the kitchen sink. 
This same pipe line can be used 
later when you put in a complete 
water system. You now have a pipe 
line running from the stock tank 
to the kitchen sink. On the low 
end of this pipe line install a gate 
valve or faucet, leaving the high 
end, usually at the sink, open. Belt 
an electric motor to the pump jack, 
install a switch at the stock tank 
and one above the kitchen sink so 
that either switch will operate the 
motor. These are known as “three 
point” switches. This combination 
will pump water at the sink or 
stock tank by pushing either switch. 
The valve on the low end of the 


pipe line guides the flow of water 
where desired. 

Your pump should operate at 
about 40 strokes per minute. The 
gear reduction of the ordinary gas 
engine pump jack is four to one 
A 1% inch pulley on the motor 
and a 16 inch pulley on the jack 
would pump at the right speed. A 
one-quarter horsepower motor 
would lift water eighty feet throug) 
the ordinary pump when not pump 
ing against pressure as through : 
pressure tank. 

Question: “J am going to instal 
a pressure water system on 
farm of 160 acres. To have runnin 
water in the house and barn wha 
size pump and storage tank shouli 
I use?”—F. J. D., Michigan. 

Answer: The size of the pum 
and pressure tank to use for farm 
water systems depends upon th 
well from which the water 5 
pumped. For the well that furnish 
a good supply of water, a larg 
pump and small storage tank ar 
the most satisfactory. The pum 
should be large enough to supp 
all of the water needed on the far 
and afford reasonable fire prote: 
tion. The size of the pump w 
vary as to different requirement! 
but the minimum capacity show 
be 440 gallons of water per how 
With a pump of this type, t 
pressure tank merely acts as 3 
air cushion to operate the switt 
controlling the motor and _ shouwl 
be about forty gallons size. 

On wells that will not supp 
water at the rate of 440 gallons 
water or more per hour, it is n4 
essary to use smaller pumps. 
number of small pumps now on# 
market are rated at 220 gallons 
water per hour. Water pumped 
this rate is too slow for the ave 
farm use unless a supply is k 
in storage. Pressure —_ 
small pumping units rangé i 
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The Wane! Gift of all: UN 


antind “Merry Christmas, Mother.” And what a happy Christmas 
hat morning it is on this farm. A Duro Water System was in- 
stalled just a few days before—Dad’s gift to Mother and the 
farm. An automatic, carefree Duro Water System that will 
benefit every member of the 

family every day in the year— 

the finest gift of all. 








houli 


It’s easy to own a Duro Auto- 
matic Water System. You can 
buy a complete Duro System for 
a small first payment and then 
regular easy payments. 


Only in Duro can you get Con- 
vertibility. You can install a low 
cost Duromatic Water System 
now, and later when your re- 
quirements increase, it is neces- 
sary only to install the next size 
motor on the pump for greater 
capacity, 

Send the coupon for 
illustrated catalog 
Complete, automatic, elec- 


THE DURO COMPANY tric, Duromatic Water Sys- 
537 E. Monument Ave. Dayton, Ohio tem, 250 gallons per hour. 


Cut off and Mail 


DUROW ius 


THE DURO COMPANY, 537 E. Monument Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
Please send me full information on Duro Water Systems, and free advisory 
service on m requirements. 








Address 
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With 
General 
Electric 

Motor 


Your 
Washing 


For the price of 
two 2-cent stamps 


HIS is a message to every 

farm woman who is making 
the great sacrifice of health for 
the sake of a few cents a day. 

_ It isn’t-worth the price! The 
day of back-breaking drudgery 
on the farm has passed. 

The originator of the electric 
washing machine offers you the 
fastest, most modern washing 
machine on the market. It does 
all the work. It washes a tub- 
ful of clothes sparkling clean in 
5 minutes. It has fewer moving 
parts than any washing machine 
on the market. No belts to slip 
and break—nothing,to get out 
of order. s 

And this is the lowest priced 
quality washing machine on the 
market. We will gladly mail 
you fully illustrated booklets on 
all Thor products. Write to 


THE HURLEY MACHINE CO. 
22nd Street and 54th Avenue 
Dept. E-12 Chicago, Illinois 
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from 200 gallons to 800 gallons, 
depending upon the demand for 
peak conditions. 

Question: “Can I operate a 5 
H.P. motor on a two wire 30 am- 
pere service? My neighbor says 
my service is too small but the 
electrician who wired my farm said 
it would be large enough. I want 
to use a 5 H.P. motor for feed 
grinding, buzzing wood, and silo 
filling.’ —J. F. W., Ohio. 

Answer: A two wire 30 ampere 
service switch is too small to oper- 
ate a 5 H.P. motor. In the first 
place, a two wire service such as 
you describe only permits of 110 
volt service and many power com- 
panies limit the size of motor to 
34 H.P. that can be used on 110 
volt service. A 5 H.P. motor on 
110 volt service, operating at nor- 
mal load, would require about fifty 
amperes, which is nearly. twice the 
capacity of your service. 

A three wire 30 amperes service 
would furnish 110 and 220 volt 
service but would still be too small 
to operate a 5 H.P. motor. A 5 
H.P. motor on a 220 volt service 
requires 25 amperes for normal 
load, but it would take more than 
30 amperes to start the motor. 
This means that when the motor 
was started the main fuse in the 
30 ampere service would be blown 

A 60 ampere three wire service 
is the minimum that should be in- 
stalled for 5 H.P. operation. The 
60 ampere fuse on 220 volt service 
provides ample capacity for start- 
ing the motor as well as for peak 
conditions of overload such as the 
motor will be called on to deliver 
for such jobs as silo filling. 

Local electricians may make er- 
roneous statements to more easily 
sell a job of wiring. A farmer 
should always confer with his pow- 
a before letting a wiring 
job. 


Hurrah for Publicity! 
BrirtTHs 


To Mr. and Mrs. William McClellas, 
Route 30, a daughter, Clarice June. 

To Mr. and Mrs. John Sundseth, 95? 
Lincoln Avenue, a son, Kenneth Ralph. 

For best results try a News w 
ad.—Beloti (Wis.) News. ; 
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Purnell Urges Modern 
Methods 


ORE is involved in the 

rural electrification move- 

ment than the mere sale of electric 

current to the farmers by the power 

companies,” said Congressman Fred 

S. Purnell of the ninth Indiana 

district, in an address before the 

rural electric conference at Purdue 
University. 

“For the past ten years, we have 
been seeking a way to put agricul- 
ture on an equality with industry. 
Let me remind you that electricity 
is the universal power for industry 
and that it has made possible the 
marvelous development we have 
witnessed in manufacture in this 
country. Agriculture must follow 
the lead of industry in this regard 
as well as others if it is to succeed. 

My own study of this question 
has convinced me that the intro- 
duction of electricity into the 
activities of the farm is almost 
invariably followed by improved 
home conditions as well as in- 
creased profits. 

“Indiana has 195,786 farms. Only 
15,163 or 7.74 per cent have elec- 
tric services. I firmly believe that 
when the majority of Indiana farm- 
ers accept the use of electricity, 
we shall see an improved morale 
as well as an increase in profits 
which will exceed our most enthu- 
siastic expectations. 

“My personal study of the farm 
relief problem has convinced me 
that one of the causes of the pres- 
ent inequality of agriculture lies in 


the fact that we have expected too _ 


much of the individual farmer. He 
must be a super-man to prosper as 
we would like to see him prosper. 
He must know what to plant, how 
to plant and when to plant. He 
must be an expert on seeds and 
soils. He must be his own veteri- 
narian as well as his own mechanic. 
He must be a bookkeeper and a 
banker and, above all, be able to 
match his wits against the highly 
organized group which purchases 
his products. How can the aver- 
age farmer give his attention to 
the management of his business if 
daily drudgery and detail consume 
the greater part of his time and 
energy ?” 


ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 


a Wadia ail 


Ironing Machine 
Combined 


At a price formerly asked for 


a washing machine alone 


OMEN on the farms—you can 

now be rid of the drudgery of 
both washing and ironing, and pay no 
more than you have been asked fora 
good washing machine. 


The Hurley Machine Company has 
just perfected this complete laundry 
unit—the first and only machine of its 
kind. It combines the Thor Agitator— 
world’s most thorough and efficient 
speed-type washer—with the New Thor 
Rotary Iron, that does your ironing 
in one-fifth the time required by hand. 


The Thor name on this new laundry 
unit is your assurance of lasting satis- 
faction. Write us for illustrated book- 
lets describing this and other Thor 
home laundry equipment. 


THE HURLEY MACHINE CO. 
22nd Street and 54th Avenue 





Dept. E-12 Chicago, Ill. 
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Solving the Labor Problem 
by Motor 


By Everett GILi 


T the farm of George Hen- 
A tine: Salem, Michigan, the 

silo filling problem was han- 
dled again this Fall as it was in 
1928, with a 5 H.P. motor. 

Mr. Henning, who farms 420 
acres and feeds, normally, from 
200 to 300 head of steers, has al- 
ways believed 
that silage had 
an important 
place in his 
feeding pro- 
gram, both 
from the 
standpoint of 
low cost and 
results pro- 
duced. For 
some time he 
had been per- 
plexed with 
the problem of 
labor, and the 
uncertainty of 
custom filling 
outfits when 
the proper 
time came to 
get the corn 
into his two 
silos. To fill 
with the cus- 
tom outfit of 
course meant a 
considerable 
cost for the 
machine and 
crew in addi- 
tion to ex- ter I like it. 
change of me 
labor which and no monkeying 
also ran into 
terms of money as well as incon- 
venience at a time when fall plow- 
ing was at hand. 

In the Summer of 1928 he de- 
cided to try out the operation by 
electricity, and to that end pur- 
chased a 5 H. P. motor and a well 
known make of cutter box. Now, 
Mr. Henning doesn’t like machin- 
ery as do some farmers who 


Says Mr. 


Henning to Mr. Gill, 
machinery I have around the place, the bet- 
That’s why electric motors suit 
better than engines. Just start them up 
to keep them going.” 


are perhaps more “mechanical 
minded ;” he says so himself, and 
adds that “whatever machinery | 
have to use on my farm must 
be as near self-operating as pos- 
sible.” 
So from this viewpoint, and with 
no previous experience with an 
electrically 
; driven cutter, 
| he started the 
1928 work. He 
had read that 
better results 
were obtained 
by reducing 
the speed of 
the cutter 
considerably 
lower than the 
speed _ gener- 
ally recom- 
mended by the 
manufacturer, 
or about 500 
r.p.m. To this 
end he secured 
a 20” cutter 
pulley from 
the dealer who 
sold him the 
machine and 
so was able to 
get the proper 
speed on_ the 
cutter with 
the use of an 
electric motor 
operating at 
1,750 r.p.m. 
As labor at 
that time wag 
hard to. get, 
the job was done by 3 to 4 men 
and 2 teams and so was almost et- 
tirely handled by Mr. Henning and 
the help he normally employs. 
When silo filling came along this 
year permission was given the 
writer to assist in the operation 
and note such data as might be 0! 
interest to farmers who have elec- 
tric power available, but are still 
skeptical of the ability of a 5 H.P. 


“The less 
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' ES is55peis 


THE SURE, EASY 
WAY TO RAISE 
HEALTHY CHICKS 

Here’s the latest, most econom- 

-) ical brooder for raising flocks of 

from 100 to 650 strong, healthy 

chicks. Proper temperature is 










































> . . . 
vith =i = automatically maintained by 
an Economical Automatic fool-proof thermostat and heat 
lly Fumeless—Safe and Sure evenly distributed under entire 
ter, Oakes Electric Brooders are made in the Canopy. There are no lamps or 
the a oe. stoves, under the canopy to use 
He No. Size Capac. Wt. Each up space, crowd chicks or cause 
G-90 22-in. 100 15 1bs. $10.50 “si . : 
that G-91 32-in. 250 35 lbs. 16.00 @ fire. Brooder is quitkly in- 
its G-92 42-in. 425 70 lbs. 20.00 : , j j 
ults G-920 52-in. 650 100Ibs. 2200 Stalled by plugging cord into 
ined pga = logs = nuit 7 wong dur- light socket and adjusting ther- 
: able galvanized steel. eat loss is prac- . : 
ing tically eliminated by using Insulite and mostat switch for desired tem- 
ot Celotex insulation in the top. perature. 
ter You can get Oakes Electric Brooders from your 
ibly electric appliance dealer, public utility company 
the or poultry supply dealer. Write for literature. 
ner- OAKES MFG. CO., 77 Dearborn St., Tipton, Ind. 
om- 
the 
rer, 
500 
this « LOW PRICE 
aa Includes all this: 
4” Planer 
itter 8” Cirevier Saw 
a 6x36" La 
r ¢ 8” Dise San 
who 6” Buffing Wheel 
hy 5” Emery Grinder 
t e fa"’ Drill Chuck 
and -H.P. G. E. Motor, 
110-Velt, A.C., 60- 
le to Cye! 
oper Endless V-Belt, twe 
4” and one 2%” 
the Belt Pulleys, Cast 
ith Iron Sub-base and 10 
vi ft. Cable with separ- 
t an able Plug. 
10tor =eb> mn 
“| SYGRKACE Clectric HOGCBWORKER 





Reeognized everywhere as the standard outfit for heme and commercial use! 







798 The most complete all-electrie woodworkin 

‘ Suaranteed for one year against defective yt. ag EASY TERMS: 
get, powerful and easy work with; makes everything out of wood. $9 down 
men othing like it sold er advertised. Send for complete description. 





$9 per mo. _ 








en- —— ee ee 
and J. D. WALLACE & COMPANY, | 
| 2848 West Adams Street, Chicage; | 
is {1 West 42nd Street, New York City 
the 268 Market Street, San Franeiseo. ] 
. I about orkace . 
ation | Fy RE 4 = adie — ] 
e OF | Name ..... vecccoccoccoococs ] 
elee- | eecccepmccecceseccces 
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Here’s the 5-H.P. Set-up Employed by Mr. Henning in 
Filling His Silos. 


motor to successfully handle some 
of the majér jobs of farming here- 
tofore believed to be possible only 
with large steam or gasoline driven 
outfits. 

The same equipment that did the 
job in 1928 was used this year and 
the labor problem was even more 
difficult so that part of the time 
Mr. Henning was assisted by only 
one man. The two of them han- 
dled the hauling in this manner: 
two wagons and a Dodge-Graham 
truck were driven to the field, a 
distance of 100 to 120 rods, load- 
ed and driven back to the cutter, 
one man driving the truck and one 
team being led behind the other. 
The corn was then fed through the 
cutter and the operation repeated. 

In this way each 12’ x 30’ silo 
was filled in a period of three 
days, the work being done with- 
out steady operation but whenever 
it could be taken care of without 
interfering with other daily farm 
tasks; without extra hands to pro- 
vide for at meal time, and without 
exchange of labor. 

Neither in 1928 nor 1929 was the 
corn tramped in the silos, and it 
is worth noting that the silage fed 
out of both silos last winter was 
uniformly good. Only enough dis- 
tributor pipe was used to pitch 
well over the top and downward 
into the silo; where there was a 
tendency to pile up, one man went 
into the silo and leveled the surface 
two or three times each day. 

I believe that Mr. Henning’s 
problem of silo filling is in no 
respect different from that of thou- 


sands of other farmers who may— 
yes, who will—in time turn to elec- 
tric power for their solution. 

A record meter installed in the 
motor circuit at the barn showed 
a total power cost of $2.17 for each 
silo. 

This operation was in no sense a 
“demonstration,” but a regular an- 
nual task and to Mr. Henning a 
task satisfactorily accomplished. 





Thrift 

A school teacher, seeking to provide 
for her scholars an object lesson in 
thrift as part of Thrift Week observ- 
ance, gave to several of them at the 
close of school one afternoon a dime 
apiece, with instructions to spend the 
coins. She told them that to the one 
who, next morning, should demonstrate 
that he had obtained the greatest value 
for his money, she would give a prize. 

A young red-headed lad was the first 
to report at the appointed time, and he 
laid a dime on the teacher’s desk. 

“But, Jamie, I told you to spend it,” 
the teacher reminded him. 

“It’s been spent,”’ he replied. “TI took 
the dime to our grocer last night and 
bought a ring of Bologna sausage. | 
untied the ring at the end, scraped the 
meat out of the inside, and we all had 
it for supper. Then I blew up the 
casing with a bicycle pump and the 
baby played with it all evening, think 
ing it a toy balloon. This morning | 
filled the casing with sawdust and 4 
piece of old Limburger cheese, took i 
to the grocer, told him it was spoiled, 
and got my money back.” 


The Heart of It 

A school teacher had been at: 
tempting to drill a class of little 
negroes to memorize “Be no 
afraid, it is I.” 

Teacher (on the _ following 
day): “Sam, what was the quota- 
tion I taught you yesterday?” 

Sam: “Don’t get skeered, t’aint 
nobody but me.” 





Fort W 
1722 N.. 
Send «x 
on Paul 
Name 


Address_ 
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WATER SYSTEMS 


Increase 
Farm Profits! 


A LITTLE Paul electric pump wil] 

deliver more water foracent than 
aman can pump and carryin an hour. 
Plenty of fresh, clean, cool water for 
kitchen, dairy and barn! What a re- 
lief from back-breaking labor! Facts 
prove, too, that ample water supply 
greatly increases profits from live stock, 
dairy and poultry. 


If you do not have an efficient water 
system, you are not getting the most 
from farm electricity. Write us today! 


FORT WAYNE ENGINEERING 


& MFG. COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE INDIANA 


i Pumps & Water Systems, Softeners, Heaters 





Fort Wayne Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
1722 N. Harrison St. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Send complete information and prices 
on Paul Water Systems. 


Name 
Address 

















Increase Milk 
Production 15 to 25% 
+ + + 


Milk 3 Times A Day 
with the 
De Laval Magnetic Milker 


T is well established that 3- 
| tines tay milking will in- 

crease milk production 15 to 
25%. Due to the saving in time 
and labor made possible with the 
De Laval Magnetic Milker, this 
can be done with half the help 
required by twice-a-day milking 
by hand, and often in less time. 
This is a splendid method of 
securing extra profits. 

Electrically operated De Laval 
Milkers are both efficient and 
economical. 


And Get All the Butter-Fat 
With a De Laval Separator 


Cooperate with your cows and get 

every bit of the butter-fat that they 
can produce. 
No separator 
skims as clean 
as a De Laval 
and none lasts 
so long. 
Laval Separa- - 
tors can be 
equipped for 
electrical oper- 
ation and make 
separating but 
the matter of 

throwing a 

switch. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


N York Chicago 
165 , as 600 Jackson Blvd. 
San Francisco, 61 Beale St. 
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ADD DAIRY 
REFRIGERATION 


...- get more money 
for next summer’s 
milk 
Glenn Special Refrigeration 
Units for Dairy Farms are 
sweeping the country because 
they enable the farmer to 
get Grade “A” prices for his 

milk and cream. 








: 


Glenn Dairy Icer 


$370 Installed 


“A machine that will do the 
work ... at a price you can 
afford to pay.” 

The above quotation having 
originated with our first cus- 
tomers just naturally is the 
voluntary expression of every 


Glenn user. 

A Profitabie Investment 

1. Better prices for your 
milk. 

2. Elimination of ice expense 
and labor of handling 
same. 


3. Costs only 3 cents an hour 
to operate. 
4. Will cool 30 cans of milk. 


Capacity Is What You Want 
The Glenn Dairy tcer is especially 
designed for farm refrigeration with 
a capacity equal to 900 Ibs. of ice 
melting in 24 hours. Air cooled... .- 
nothing to freeze up. No attention 
required other than oiling of motor 
once a month. Choice of gas engine 
or electric motor for power. 

Write for free, working plan of mod- 
insulated cold box, cold room, or 


ern, 
cork insulated concrete tank. Also 
ask for prices on ‘‘knocked down’’ 








cold boxes. 
Write for Our Attractive 
ealer Plan 


Dairy Refrigeration Co. 


Incorporated 
Manufacturers of refrigeration equip- 
ment for every purpose 


Dept. G 
311 64th Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 
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5 Horse Power Century Type RS 
Repulsion Start Induction 
Single Phase Motor 





Farm 
Motors 


For more than 25 
years, Century Mo- 
tors have been dem- 
onstrating their real 
value and “Keep a- 
Running” ability in 
farm service. 















CENTURY ELECTRIC CO. 
1806 Pine St. St. Louis, Mo. 


40 U.S. and Canadian Stock Points 
and more than 75 Outside Thereof 





















MOTORS | 
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Contest Page 


Rules for December 
Cover Title Contest 


Only the farmers or members 
of the farm family, to whom this 
magazine was sent, are eligible. 


Only one title may be sub- 
mitted. 


Use the form below or write 
your answers on a plain sheet of 
paper in similar form. 


Be sure to answer question (a). 


Write plainly and send your 
suggestion to the Title Editor, 
ELECTRICITY ON THE 
FARM, 225 West 34th St., New 
York, before January 1, 


For the best title to this 
month’s front cover picture a 
$25.00 cash prize will be awarded. 


In addition we will pay $5 for 
each of five titles given honor- 
able mention. In case of a tie, 
each winning contestant will 
receive the full cash prize to 
which he or she is entitled. The 
winners will be announced in the 
February issue. 


Winning Letters 
October Contest 


Ist Prize—$25.00 
Mrs. Fred Kohlhardt 
. R. 1, Box 7 
Oakwood, Wis. 











“No one fully appreciates any- 
thing until they are deprived of 
it. I have found this to be true 
in the case of a water system. 
There is nothing I missed more 
than running water. .Therefore, 
I now class it as my favorite 
electrical servant. 

“The electric washing machine 

cannot wash without water; nor 
can the dishwasher. The electric 
percolator cannot make delicious 
coffee without water and even 
my electric stove cannot cook 
meals without water. The true 
joy of these appliances would 
not be realized if every drop of 
water had to be carried in. 
Thanks to the electric water 
system.” 
Additional Prizes of $2.50 each were 
awarded to the following farmers whose 
names and letters appear on the follow- 
ing pages. 













(a) What magazines besides Electricity on the Farm do you read | 


regularly? 





OTHER WINNERS 
The Mechanical Milker First 


The writer is inclined to re- 
gard the mechanical milker as 
his favorite electrical servant. 
Unlike many other machines that 
can be used only for a short time 
each year, the milker is used 
twice a day wherever there is 
milking to do and thereby saves 
time all the year. Its use enables 
one or two to do the milking 
where more would be needed 
without a machine. 

It has become very nard tv 
obtain help who will aid witn the 
milking. Usually this work falls 
to the farmer and his family 
to do. The only solution for this 
task has been the milking 
machine. It does not take a 
layoff when least expected; al- 
ways works at the same speed: 
does not become tired; eats only 
when working and, where prop- 
erly cared for, produces cleaner 
milk than by hand milking. 

The advantages that an elec- 
trical milker has over any other 
form of power milker is that 
muoh of the fire hazard is 
eliminated by this form of power 
as there is no liquid fuel used 
that might possibly ignite. In- 
surance companies object to the 
use of gas engines in barns for 
the above reason. The electric 
milker is easier to start, is more 
dependable than others, and 
there are no exhaust fumes to 
taint the milk. 

Lewis C. Bjerke, 

R. 2, Box 1, Weyerhauser, Wis. 


Chore Motor Pays 


We were quite heavily in debt 
when we installed electricity, 
and it was necessary to work out 
a scheme to make electricity pay 
its own way. The “chore boy,” 
our 5 h.p. portable motor, was 
the answer. 

On the silo filling and feed 
grinding jobs alone, it has saved 
us the entire annual cost of our 
current, about $130. So we feel 
it has made possible our other 
electric servants, automatic 
range, washing machine, flat 
iron, milking machine, incubator, 
brooder, car heater, and light. 
The pump motor also saves 
actual cash for us, 

Mrs. E. Witter, 
1, Oconto Falls, Wis. 


. * . 


The Versatile Vacuum Cleaner 


How shall I choose? Can a 
fond mother choose among her 
seven children, different, but 
equally dear? So, my electrical 
aids are all precious to me. 

Stove, radio, washer, fan, 
lights, obliterate yourselves for 
the nonce, from my memory 
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while I choose the vacuum clean- 


r! 
Absolutely essential in the 

home, it is a versatile servant, 
coming into play outdoors, where 
it cleans the interior of automo- 
bile, removes accumulated seed 
or dirt from grain drill, cleans 
bins for small grain and blows 
dust from machinery. 

Mrs. Willis E. Lamphere, 

Kirkwood, Ill. 


7 om . 


Sweeps Cheaper Than Maid 


My favorite electrical servant 
is my Hamilton Beach sweeper 
because I can do my cleaning 
quicker and cheaper than with 
a maid. I sweep all rugs, car- 
pets, waxed oilcloth. With the 
attachments I do all the dusting, 
clean above the doors and win- 
dows, walls, woodwork, curtains, 
mattresses, bedding, Pillows, 
springs, upholstered furniture, 
inside of the piano, and also the 
outside, the stairs, under low 
furniture, pictures and frames. 
By removing the dust bag I dry 
my hair, get feathers from one 
pillow to another, and mothproof 
and deodorize my whole house 
and furniture. I can also sprav 
the chicken houses with insect 
powder. 

Mrs. J. P. Schwoyer, 
R. D. 3, Kutztown, Pa. 


. . * 


The Kitchen Aid — A Maid 


My favorite electrical servant 
is my Kitchen-Aid; a maid who 
is never late; never shirks and 
always produces the same quali- 
ty of food. At a snap of 6 
switch hundreds of the opera- 
tions of food preparation are ac- 
complished and completed more 
quickly; with a better product 
as the result. Best of all it is 
so simple that little daugnter 
can share in its use without fear 
of failure. I do not believe any 
other electrical servant can help 
in so Many ways to lighten the 
housewife’s daily tasks. 

Mrs. Ray C. Smith, 
R. 3, Fort Plain, N. Y. 


* * - 


Lightens Household Cares 


An integral part of the equip- 
ment of the modern home, which 
lightens household cares and 
contributes to the health and 
happiness of every member of 
the family, is the electrical re- 
frigerator. 

As labor saver it is invaluable. 
It offers convenient storage, 8aVv- 
ing innumerable steps. It saves 
hours of marketing since one 
can purchase in quantities. 
Several meals can be prepared at 
one operation and stored yntil 
ready for stove or table. Pastry 
and bread dough can be mixed 
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RATER FARM MILL, the most popular 
hired man on the farm today! Always in 
good health and eager for work. Grinding 

grains or cracking corn (automatic feed) are the Prater 

Farm Mill’s specialty. And it grinds roughages as fast 

as you can feed it. 

Prater Farm Mill is interested - grinding for progressive farmers 

who appreciate the value of qualit Clean, sweet grains raised right on 

your own farm and ground as ne or as coarse as you want them. 

For power, you can use your portable motor for belt drive, or Prater Farm Mill 

brings its own General Electric Motor along. Prices for Prater Mill (without motor): 

2 Horse Power size.......... $48.75 3 Horse Power size.......... $54.25 

5 Horse Power size ........ $75.00 


Send for Prater Mill’s new Book of Facts. Ask your 
power company or dealer for a demonstration. 


PRATER PULVERIZER CO. 


Dept. K-817 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 
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52,000 Eggs 
The Farthest Step Ahead» 
in Electrical Incubation 
| pj performance, results 
and quality chicks. Lowestin 
current consumption and cost 
of operation—highest in prof- 
its. The outstanding incuba- 
tor of today. 
Write for new Electric Catalog 


The Smith Incubator Co. 
3192 W. 12I1st St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

















Wanted—A Steady Job Pumping 


Water By a BEVAN Electric Pumping Unit 


These Pumping Units will handle wells of any 
depth up to 500 feet. Built with ROLLER 
BEARINGS, they gun quietly and are very 
economical on power. 

he motion of the lift arms is vertical with 
no side thrust to wear out your pump. By means 
of our patented walking beam, a powerful lever- 
age is obtained on _ lifting stroke. This means 
8 oa saving in power. 


your dealer or write us for complete 
detaite and prices on Bevan Electric Pumping 
Units and Automatic Fresh Water Systems. 


, ACME MACHINE Co. 
Fremont 


Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 



















in large quantities and used 
when needed. This saves time 


and fuel in meal preparation-and 
the washing and putting away 
of utensils a second time. 
Through the use of iceless re- 

frigerator the family’s health is 
safeguarded in all seasons with- 
out thought or attention from 
the housewife. 

Mrs. Ruth Falls, 

Cloverdale, Va. 


* * * 


It’s My Refrigerator 


It’s my refrigerator! Since hav- 
ing this attractive ice box in our 
farm kitchen, thousands less 
steps to the basement are taken. 
Frozen desserts, ice-box cookies, 
rolls and fresh meats, in fact a 
supply for days, can be kept on 
hand ready for such times when 
extra men have to be fed or un- 
expected guests arrive. It’s a 
pleasure to know that you are 
ready. 

Now the farm lady “doesn’t 
want to get away from it all,” 
but. has time for reading, music, 
and flowers, along with the regu- 
lar farm work. 

Mrs. D. D. Paine, 
Route 3, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 


The Washer Wins 


Like a mother with her several 
children, I survey my electrical 
family and reluctantly pass my 
range, my iron, the vacuum 
cleaner and others, and name the 
washer my favorite. 

Of all the hard, disagreeable, 
oft recurring and _ absolutely 
necessary tasks which are the 
lot of the farm mother, washing 
is the hardest. Fortunately into 
thousands of our homes has come 
the electric machine to do this 
work, thoroughly, quickly and 
cheaply with no Monday back- 
aches. 

The machine of today is _a 
thing of beauty, safety and effi- 
ciency. The first cost is moder- 
ate and almost a life-time in- 
vestment. The cost of operation 
adds only a few cents to the 
monthly bill but many happy 
hours to a woman’s life. 

Mrs. Nelle Ryan, 
Sun Prairie, Wis. 


The Silent Servant 


When I read in your paper that 
you wanted to know “My Favor- 
ite Electrical Servant and Why,” 
oh, boy! I though I had to tell 
every farm woman about the one 
I have because we farm women 
need it so much. It is a one 
horse power motor. The work 


it does for me is just wonderful. 
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It runs a washer and wringer, 
butter churn, cream separato 
an ice cream freezer, and also 
does many other things for my 
husband. Now, if that isn’t some 
electrical servant I would like 
to know what is. 

Mrs. Wayne Heberling, 

R. F. D. 1, Tower City, Pa. 


Cuts Churning Cost 


My electric butter churn is my 
favorite electrical servant. Be- 
fore the electric churn I had to 
pay a man $6.00 a week to turn 
the butter churn. Semetimes he 
was at it all day. Now I save 
that $6.00 and add $10.00 to it 
from the sale of my butter and 
buttermilk. My customers say 
it is the best buttermilk they 
ever tasted, and it is. The but- 
termilk will keep for days in the 
refrigerator. I could not do with- 
out my butter churn though I 
have been offered much better 
prices than I paid for it. 

Belle A. Oliver Simmons, 
Box No. 187, Suffolk, Va. 


Eases the Hardest Task 

My favorite electrical servant 
is my electric range. No line of 
work takes as much of a house- 
wife’s time as cooking and bak- 
ing. With this servant to help 
I have no fires to build and re- 
plenish, no fuel to carry in, no 
ashes to carry out, and no danger 
of chimney fires when the wind 
is blowing hard. At any time of 
the day or any season of the 
year, it furnishes me with just 
the amount of fuel I need for 
baking anything 


cooking or for 
to an angel food 


from a potato 
cake. 





Mrs. Will J. Reno, 
Manchester, Mich. 
Found 


If happiness exists, 
I’ve found it— 
A half a mince pie 
With a boy around it. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 





Today 
“Do your employees watch the clock?” 
“No, only the stock ticker.” —Louis- 


ville Courier-Journal. 


<caiiecsitcaestieaaaats 
Seven-year-old Sammy had so great 
a capacity for griddlecakes that he was 
a marvel to the family. 
“Have you ever in your life had all 
you could eat?” asked his grandfather 
one day. 
se 
times.” 
“How do you know when that time 
comes ?’ 
“Why, I eat and eat until I feel 4 
pain, and then I eat more tg make 
sure.’ 


sir,” said Sammy; “lots of 
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The JAUSON 


Electric Pump Jack 


will convert your ordi- 
nary pump into a water 
supply unit, controllable 
all weather by a but- 
ton in the house, that 
will unfailingly deliver 
all the water you want 
—deep or shallow well, 
it works equally well. 


Built Like a High Grade 
Auto Transmission 


Machine cut hardened gears, 
fully enclosed, running in 
oil. Bronze bearings. No 
chains or sprockets. High 
grade motor. Compare with 
all others. Write for special 
literature and prices. 


















Also complete 
Water Systems 


- F oe 


Pi ant 


The John laid Mfg. Co. 
700 Michigan St., New Holstein, Wis. 


Clip Your Cows Electrically 

The New 
STEWART 
STOCK MAN 


is a power- 
ful, smooth- 
running, 
quiet ma- 
chine. Will 
give years 
of low cost 
service. Sup- 
plied for 
any  speci- 
fied current, 
from socket or 
lighting plant. 
Duickiy pays 
or itself. 
Priced as low 
as $45. 












Other Clipping 
machines as 
low as $14.00 
More Profit From Your Cows 
pg om cows give more milk, richer 
utter fat. Clipped cows are 
easiest to clean — their milk is 
cleaner and stays sweet longer. 
Tests show increased profit as high 
as $1.40 per month per cow. 
Ask Your Dealer—Or Write 
for FREE Catalog 
Flexible 


40 Years Making 
Clipping and Shearing Machines 




















Valuable 
Information 


All the manufac- 
turers you will 
find represented 
on our advertis- 
ing pages Have 
interesting and 
valuable data 
about their equip- 
ment which is 
yours for the ask- 
ing. When writ- 
ing, be sure to 
mention ELEcTRICc- 
ITY ON THE Faro. 








MAN POWER 
or 
HORSE POWER 


N° farmer would hire help for 
twelve hours to do a two- 
hour job... . yet thousands 
of farmers are only utilizing 
electricity to the extent of 6% 
of its potential application. 
Why? 


Electricity can operate dairy 
machinery, mix feed, hoist hay, 
increase egg production, spray 
aint, thresh, heat, cook, venti- 


ate, refrigerate, as well as fur- 

ae... . Lage. 

Industry progressed by leaps and 
unds following electrification 
. . so will farming. Call in 

your local Contractor- ‘Dealer. Let 

him estimate your wiring needs. 

For Safety— Economy — Perma- 


nence, ae 
J 
ocsante 
) SCONOMICA AL 


ono Tune (4) 
[Rage o Tose 
Illinois Electrical Porcelain 
Company 
Macomb, IIl. 
Knox Porcelain Corporation 
Knoxvi'le, Tenn. 


Porcelain Products, Inc. 
Findlay, Ohio 
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Cheap Help 


y A. W. 
NE of the most ieee 
time- and labor-savers on 


our Broadlawn Farm, near 
Downers Grove, is the quarter 
horsepower 110- volt motor. This 
little fellow, 
costing but a 
few dollars 
when pur- 
chased new 
two years. ago, 
has already 
paid for itself 
several times 
over, and has 
been the cheap- 
est “hand” we 
have ever had. 

In order to 
keep our Hol- 
steins in pre- 
sentable ap- 
pearance and 
be able to 
produce the quality of milk the 
Pure Milk Association calls for, 
we clip the tails, flanks and udders 
of our milking herd of thirty head 
at least once a month during the 
part of the year that -they are 
stabled, and the udders occasionally 
during the~pasture season. This 
enabies us to keep the hair free 
of dirt and manure with the 
minimum use of the brush and 
comb. 

The improvement in the ap- 
pearance of the herd by also clip- 
ping the long hair along the spine, 
neck and around the head is, to our 
notion, well worth the entire time 
spent on clipping. Buyers look- 
ing for young bulls are ore 
readily satisfied if you can show 
the dam of the bull in an attrac- 
tive condition. Clipping our herd 
of thirty head once a month would 
be a big job for two men if the 
clipping machine had to be turned 
by hand. We keep our quarter 
horsepower motor handy in the 
cow barn and whenever an oppor- 
tune hour or so comes, one man 
goes ahead with the clipping with- 
out having to wait for help. We 





A. W. Assorr 


ABBOTT 


figure that the quarter horsepower 
motor costs us less than a cent 
and a half an hour to operate and 
wonder how we ever got along 
without it as long as we did. 

Last spring we had 700 bushels 
of Yelvet seed barley to sell and 
in order to get the top price we 
fanned practically all of it. The 
little motor turned the crank. 
Fanning 700 bushels of seed grain 
with our mill represents about 20 
hours of work. , 

With the motor, however, one 
man can get along nicely alone as 
the machine is equipped with a 
bagger. 

With only these three uses for 
the quarter horsepower motor on 
the Broadlawn Farm, it is so 
efficient we would not be without 
it at a cost of twice what we paid 
for it. We estimate the actual 
saving to be 35 cents for every 
hour we have used it. On farms 
where there is more steady em- 
ployment for small motors, such as 
running a separator or churn, 
figuring time at only 30 cents an 
hour, the saving will run up to a 
lot of dollars in the course of a 
few months. 

Where else can you hire help for 
a cent and a half an hour! 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








INVESTIGATE the proven records of 
nomical operation and success of the LYON 
IMPROVED ELECTRIC B DERS, Send 
for free authentic information and reports 
electric brooding. so ALARMS, Power-oft, 
Temperature, Burglar, *°reating & Thermostatic 
Supplies. Interesting circulars a i 
poultry equipment upon request. Elee- 
oe hes Dept. FF, Box 1436, pay ” Diese, 
Calif. 
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VACUUM CLEANER PARTS, 
armatures, bags, belts, brushes, 
wheels, assembly and motor parts and al! else. 
Largest line. Highest quality. Lowest prices 
REBUILT CLEA All makes. A” 
— All fully guaranteed for one ¥ 
jua new in action and appearance. 

also omear 32-volt and non-electi ag Catalog 
free. UNITED ENTERPRISES, Inec., 13051 
Athens Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


attachments, 
bearings, 
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So Easy 


You simply clamp 
the DIXIE FREEZ- 
ER to the dasher 
qa post of your Wash- 
ing Machine—put in 
the ingredients and 
ice—and TURN ON 
THE POWER. In a 
short time your cream 
is frozen—delightful- 
ly smooth and vel- 
vety! 

Write your dealer 
for full information, 
or, if he cannot sup- 
ply you, write us: 


COLE MANUFACTURING co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA 
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IMPROVE THE HEALTH 
OF YOUR LIVE STOCK 
Use a GrLuettTE Port- 


? able Electric Clipping 
and Grooming Machine. 


Operates on the light 
4 circuit furnished by any 
> Electric Light & Power 


o., or any make of 

{ Farm Lighting Plant. 

Price List on Request 

Gillette Clipping Machine Co., Ine. 
129 Werk, Sen. ee it, 


40 Years Making Clipping and : 
Grooming Machines Only Bi 








LECTRICITY and a DAY- 
E f£ON Water System will pro- 
your 


2 


vide 





Pioneer Makers 
The DAYTON Private Water 
Unisystem made Systems 








Ask Your Power Co. 


from this list: 


18 in. 
% in 
32 in. 
42 in. 
56 in. 600 chick size, 24.00 
72 in. 1000 chick size, 36.00 


WELLINGTON J. SMITH CO 





75 chick size, $9.50 
100 chick size, 10.75 
200 chick size, 16.00 
350 chick size, 20.00 








in four sizes. Dayton, Obie, U.S.A. 886 Davis-Fariey Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 
xy ROG} 





Sunlight the Greatest Remedy and 
Preventative of Disease! 
Here is the sunlight machine you have been 
waiting for. Low in first cost and mainte- 
naace. Backed by expert research experi- 
ments and our unconditional guarantee, An 
ultra-violet lamp specially designed for 
many uses on the farm and in the home. 
“‘Poultri-Lite’’ 
stimulates laysyng—increases hatchability— 
doubles broiler weight—prevents and cures 

Tickets, etc. 
Safe and simple to operate. Prepare now 
to give your flocks the health = vitality 
this lamp produces through Vitamin ‘‘D.’ 
Write for complete information re? test 
reports on Dr. Chesney’s Sunshine Car- 
ns’’—an exclusive feature of Poultry- 
lite that assures positive results. 
RUSSELL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
340 West Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


~w. 


Electric Four Purpose Alarm 


4 
> Cannot be beaten in any known 
> 


> dealer can’t supply you, write 






SAFEGUARD 


warns. you in case of burglary, 
fire, failure of highline current 
or change in brooder tempera- 
ture. Protects one or all build- 
ings. 


way; simple to install and eco- 
nomical to operate. Sold under 
money back guarantee. If your 


SAFEGUARD ALARM CO. Inc. 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 














Sharpen Axes Quicker 


LUTHER 
Power 





Axe ¢rinding is easy with a Luther grind- 
er. Will not burn or draw temper. No. 
806 and No. 307 grinders with %-H.P. 
motor makes handy farm grinder for all 
wotk. Takes about nine minutes for sharp- 
ening nicked axe and current cost 
6/10 of sa cent; motor does work. 
Literature and prices at your dealer or 














LUTHER, INCORPORATED 
280 South Water st. Milwaukee 
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Ensiling Forage Is 





One of the Oldest 
Modern Practices 


Electrical Silo Filling is the Modern Way 


HE silo used on our American 

farms is often considered a rel- 
atively new invention. This is 
rather strange in view of the fact 
that the principle of ensiling green 
forage dates back to the days 
when the center of agricultural ad- 
vancement slay in the Nile River 
valley of Egypt. The ancient 
Egyptians put their surplus green 
forage in a pit and kept it there as 
a safeguarding against famine. 

Another interesting bit of silo 
Mistory is that Caesar, upon invad- 
ing Gaul, put green grasses in pits 
as a source of food for his cattle 
and horses. Perhaps his plan was 
that in case he should have to re- 
treat over the lands which he had 
devastated, he would have periodi- 
cal supplies of feed for his live- 
stock. 

Evidently the common use of the 
silo increased slowly, for not until 
1860 do we find any books edited 
on the subject of silage. These 
were written in Europe. 

It is not definitely known when 
the first silo was built in the 
United States, but most authori- 
ties agree that. a square silo erected 


in Illinois in 1873, bears this dis- 
tinction. It was filled with corm 
in that year and was used each 
year until 1919. 


The Trench Silo 


Trench silos are becoming more 
popular in many sections of the 
United States. The first silo of 
this type was dug and filled at 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, in 1877. 

At present there are approxi- 
mately 550,000 silos in this coun 


try. 

The small type silo, 8 to 12 feet 
in diameter, which is so well adap- 
ted to farms having only 10 of 
15 dairy cows or a small herd of 
beef cattle, is practical because 
farmers can fill it themselves with 
a two or three man crew, and do 
it as a regular seasonal job. Ex- 
periments and actual practice have 
shown that tramping ‘is unneces 
sary and a man is not needed a 
the feed table of the modern cut 
ter. The elimination of these tasks 
and the use of an electric motor 
for power makes it possible for 
one man to feed and operate 
cutter while another rungs ¢t 
binder. : 
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